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Abstract 


The present thesis investigates the instrumentalization of art as a tool in foreign 
policy, taking as a case study the organization of art exhibitions in other countries by 
the Soviet Union during the Cold War period. Full use of archival materials has been 
made, and this evidence has been supplemented through interviewing. The thesis thus 
proposes to add to our knowledge both of the cultural Cold War in particular and of 
the employment of art in cultural diplomacy in general. 

The contribution made by Joseph S. Nye, the originator of the term ‘soft power’, has 
been a seminal one both in promoting and in shaping the study of cultural factors in 
interstate relations, but the phenomena under discussion require an analysis that goes 
beyond ‘soft power’. In particular, it is necessary to rehabilitate the category of ‘the 
arts’, as a distinct field within ‘culture’, if we are to be able to frame adequate theories 
of how states have sought to make paintings, literature, music, and drama serve 
political and diplomatic ends. 

The organization of art exhibitions overseas represents a convenient and under¬ 
explored area of cultural diplomacy, and also one that is of considerable intrinsic 
interest in view of the light it can shed on broader questions concerning the 
relationships between visual culture and state power. And the case of the USSR during 
the Cold War presents us with an example of a state that made active and deliberate 
use of art exhibitions, in the context of a comparatively intense cultural and 
ideological rivalry between the Eastern and Western blocs. 

On the basis of a detailed examination of particular exhibitions, and also of both 
Soviet and Western literature on the subject, the thesis demonstrates that the Soviet 
authorities organized art exhibitions in a differentiated manner that reflected wider 
foreign policy priorities with regard to the host states. This involved, in the first 
instance, a systematically different approach to exhibitions in (a) fellow socialist 
countries, ( b ) capitalist countries, and (c) newly independent states; but further 
distinctions were then drawn within each of these broad groupings, in ways that can 
only be understood against the backdrop of the Kremlin’s shifting relations with each 
individual state. 

This analysis lays the foundations for productive further research, which promises to 
extend and deepen our understanding of states’ motivations in instrumentalizing the 
arts and also to establish reasonable criteria for assessing how politically effective such 
cultural and artistic initiatives may be. 
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Introduction 


The present study is an exploration of the ways in which the visual arts are engaged in 
international political life. The actors of international relations - states, institutions, 
corporations, the media, and individuals - make extensive use of images in a variety of 
different ways, for a variety of different purposes. There is a visual dimension to 
almost every aspect of global politics, and the ability to influence their appearance, 
through media footage or diplomatic ceremonial, for example, can have a profound 
effect on individual decision-making, and, consequently, on state behaviour. Visual 
culture, in both its ‘low’ forms of mass advertising and popular entertainment and its 
‘high’ forms of fine art, design, and architecture, plays an important role in shaping 
perceptions. States have searched for means of harnessing their potential to increase 
their relative attractiveness and to bolster their prestige, and these efforts are reflected 
in the funding that cultural diplomatic initiatives receive. Yet measuring the 
effectiveness of such initiatives is notoriously difficult. Why then, do states continue 
to engage in such practices as educational and artistic exchanges? Joseph S. Nye’s Soft 
Power. The Means to Success in World Politics (2004) constituted a veritable breakthrough 
in the discipline’s ability to approach the subject of culture within a wider framework 
of power politics and interstate competition. 

My objective is to effectuate a much-needed refinement of soft power theory through 
the study of a single form of cultural diplomatic initiative, the art exhibition, 
undertaken systematically by the USSR during the Cold War period. I advance the 
hypothesis that Soviet policymakers were acutely aware of culture’s potential as a 
political instrument, and developed a differentiated range of strategies for the 
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instrumentalization of art exhibitions in their relations with broad categories of states, 
and in their relations with individual states within those categories, in accordance with 
their foreign policy interests as regards those states. 

The cultural Cold War provides an ideal historical context for explicating the 
instrumental role of culture in foreign policy. It was a period of fierce competition 
between the two blocs in all domains, including the cultural one, a tug-of-war of 
alternative ways of life that were seen by most contemporaries as mutually exclusive. 
Although the Cold War period was by no means a single monolithic timeframe, and 
tensions between the two blocs eased periodically, it is the only time in history where 
there existed at certain moments the possibility of complete mutual annihilation by 
the competing superpowers. In such circumstances, I will argue, foreign policy-makers 
on both sides engaged all means of external influence to satisfy wider political 
objectives, those of achieving superiority and ensuring survival. Given the pressure, 
how far could art exhibitions be instrumentalized to suit political objectives? 
Moreover, political objectives were by no means homogenous, and varied temporally 
and regionally. I suggest that the Soviet Union’s cultural diplomatic tactics were far 
more nuanced than is routinely believed by scholars in the field, and that art 
exhibitions were tailored to meet political needs in the various recipient countries. 

Before I started this investigation, the preliminary hypothesis as stated in my research 
design proposal was ‘that the Soviet Union used arts exchanges between herself and her 
political opponents and allies for different purposes, calibrating her strategy to suit 
the wider framework of foreign policy interests.’ In other words, I predicted that it 
would be possible to see a difference in the kind of art that was selected for display in 
countries, depending on the state of their relations with the Soviet Union: for 
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example, monumental Socialist Realist canvases depicting scenes of collective labour 
or the latest achievements of industrialization were more likely to be displayed in the 
German Democratic Republic, to reinforce the cultural ties with the fellow socialist 
state, whereas the more traditional, pre-Revolutionary art could attest to the USSR’s 
historic cultural heritage in Western European states. I also made a series of 
assumptions about the nature of the organizational process, whereby friendly states 
would be in a better position to host Soviet exhibitions than those that enjoyed only a 
cool relationship with Moscow. The climate of tension and mutual distrust that 
prevailed throughout the Cold War made cultural exchanges of any kind - whether 
educational, sporting, scientific, or artistic - notoriously difficult. Indeed, it is a well- 
documented fact that even in periods of detente, spokespeople on either side of the 
Iron Curtain were never far from referring to their counterparts as ‘the enemy’. 

The Realpolitik thinking that so characterized the contemporary outlook made 
officials inherently suspicious of any such initiative, which seemed to them to offer as 
much opportunity for espionage and other subversive activity as it did for building 
mutual trust and facilitating the exchange of knowledge and ideas. The question of the 
motivations behind participating in artistic exchanges, both on the giving and 
receiving side, will be discussed in due course. Oleg Kalugin, who participated as a 
student in an educational exchange with Columbia University in the 1950s, and later 
became a high official in the KGB, said from the vantage point of 1997: ‘Exchanges 
were a Trojan Horse for the Soviet Union. They played a tremendous role in the 
erosion of the Soviet system... They kept infecting more and more people over the 
years.’ 1 


‘Joseph S. Nye, Soft Power. The Means to Success in World Politics, New York: Public Affairs (2004), p. 46. 




I anticipated that I could support my preliminary hypothesis by showing correlations 
between the aims of Soviet foreign policy with regard to the host state and the nature 
of Soviet art exhibitions that were staged in those states. I intended to undertake 
extensive archival research in the Russian State Archive of Literature and Art (RGALI), 
Moscow, which has a section dedicated to ‘international exhibition activity’ 
{mezhdunarodnaia vystavochnaia deiatel’nost*) up to 1966, as well as the archives of the 
major art museums in Russia - the Pushkin State Museum of Fine Arts, the State 
Tretyakov Gallery, the Moscow Museum of Modern Art, the Hermitage, et al. My 
efforts to secure access to Russian archives were frustrated, however, in spite of 
extensive enquiries over many months. 

I was nevertheless able to find a wealth of relevant material in the National 
Parliamentary Library of Ukraine, which houses an extensive collection of materials on 
Soviet foreign policy, including a selection of works on international cultural 
exchanges of the USSR, as well as the Vernadsky National Library of Ukraine, which 
was one of the main research libraries of the former USSR, and, as a depository library, 
holds copies of all its major publications. I also conducted research in the archives of 
two major Ukrainian art museums which participated in international exhibition 
activity - the National Art Museum of Ukraine and the Kyiv National Museum of 
Russian Art - which gave me an insight into the organizational aspects of artistic 
exchanges, and confirmed my assumptions about the direct accountability of all 
cultural institutions in the Soviet Union to the Ministry of Culture (Ministerstvo 
kul’tury, or Minkul’t) in Moscow. 

Using literature, documents (including ministerial decrees or ukazy, annual reports, 
correspondence with museums, galleries, and private individuals abroad, internal 



documentation on exhibition organization), press clippings, exhibition coverage in 
periodical editions, as well as interviews with senior officials who have had experience 
working in the cultural institutions of the former USSR, I have been able to 
reconstitute a reliable picture of the dynamics surrounding the employment of the arts 
in Soviet foreign policy. 

In an attempt to provide the basis for a comparative dimension to my analysis, I 
undertook research in the British Council Visual Arts Library and spoke with the 
Director of Visual Arts and Strategic Programmes on the organization’s own 
experience in assessing the effectiveness of the Council’s own exhibition activity. 

Chapter i provides a historiographical overview of the treatment of the relationship 
between art and politics, with reference to international relations theory and the wider 
literature. 

Chapter 2 discusses the emergence of a cultural vector in both the domestic and 
foreign policies of the USSR, its subsequent evolution, and the role that artistic 
exchanges, in particular art exhibitions, played therein. 

Chapter 3 analyses the distinct approaches adopted by Soviet policymakers in 
building ties with countries that fall into three broad categories - newly independent 
states, fraternal socialist states, and capitalist states - in the Cold War context. 
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Chapter 1 

In short, any utterance that is not pure 

Propaganda is impure propaganda for sure! 

Hugh MacDiarmid 2 

It is quite possible to hold an entire conversation on twentieth-century politics 
without awarding even the briefest of mentions to the arts. Yet an informed discussion 
of the significant art of the twentieth century necessarily demands an awareness of the 
international political context of the period, a context that engendered the 
transformation of art into a veritable social and political force. 

Can we understand Benjamin Britten’s War Requiem as a semantic whole, and not 
know that its original performance of 1962 was intended as a demonstration of the 
spirit of unity through the vocal performances of the Russian Galina Vishnevskaya, 
Englishman Peter Pears, and German Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau? Soviet red tape and 
politicking prevented Vishnevskaya from participating, which, tragically, was symbolic 
of a Europe disunited. 3 Can we consider the culture of the Weimar period in isolation, 
when it is painfully bookended by the devastation of the First World War and its 
subsequent condemnation as entartete Kunst by the Nazi regime? This attempted 
regulation of the arts was neither limited to the art world, nor did it only affect 
Germany. It was reflective of an overarching political trajectory, both internal and 


2 Hugh MacDiarmid, ‘Poetry and Propaganda’, in Complete Poems, 2 vols. (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 
1985), i, p. 558. 

3 Anne Deighton, ‘Benjamin Britten and the Politics of War’, Benjamin Britten Study Weekend, 
Wolfson College, University of Oxford, 5-7* July 2013. 
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external. 4 Indeed, we remember all too well that literary volumes and canvases were not 
the Third Reich’s only offerings to the fire gods. The international repercussions of 
the attack on ‘degenerate’ art were cultural and social, as persecuted artists emigrated 
en masse, as well as economic, with the large-scale reselling of works on the 
international art market. A recent article in the International New York Times points to 
the legal obstacles to art restitution that German museums, as well as private actors, 
still face today. 5 And, as for twentieth-century literature, it would be easier to name the 
few novels which do not reflect the political preoccupations of modern writers and 
their readerships, either through attempting to make sense of the flurry of cruel and 
rapid changes of a turbulent century, or else through fleeing those very realities. 

It is widely understood that there is a political and an international dimension to art, 
which reflects and is subject to political and social developments. Art is necessarily 
imbued with a sensibility of the political - the activities or policies associated with 
government, especially those concerning the organization and administration of a 
state, or part of a state, and the regulation of relationships between states. 6 The artistic 
heritage of previous periods, such as classical and medieval sacred art, or the humanist 
endeavours of the Renaissance masters, reflected the beliefs, hierarchies, and 
preoccupations of the patrons who had commissioned the work, and in this sense they 
were political. But, as soon as one begins to consider the active as well as the passive 
role of art, its relationship with politics seems rather less one-sided. ‘[T]he difficulty 
lies not in understanding that the Greek arts and epic are bound up with certain forms 
of social development. The difficulty is that they still afford us artistic pleasure and 

4 An admirable discussion of this matter will be found in Jonathan Petropoulos, Faustian Bargain. The 
Art World in Nazi Germany (Cary, NC: Oxford University Press, USA, 2000). 

5 Melissa Eddy and Alison Smale, ‘Nazi-era law, still valid, snarls art restitution’, International New York 
Times, Wednesday, November 20 th , 2013, pp. 1, 3. 

6 OED Online (http:// ezproxy.ouls.ox.ac.uk:2277/view/Entry/237575?redirectedFrom=politics#eid) 
[Accessed 09/03/2014] 
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that in a certain respect they count as a norm and as an unattainable model.’ 7 Here 
Marx points to a significant aspect of art’s relationship to the society within which it 
is produced: that, while indissolubly and multifariously connected to the wider life of 
that society, it nonetheless transcends it. And it is this inherently elusive nature of art 
that makes its instrumentalization such a challenging object of study. 

WHY EXHIBITIONS? Art exhibitions are part of the cultural landscape of the Cold 
War, as much as the performances of the Bolshoi ballet, historic chess games, Olympic 
proxy wars, educational exchanges, or concerts of classical music with Rostropovich 
on cello. The pivotal role of culture in the great rivalry between East and West is 
widely recognized; indeed, there is an existing literature, in both English and Russian, 
on cultural exchanges that sought to bridge the great divide... or else to subvert and 
corrupt hearts and minds, depending on who was making the assessment. 

WHY THE COLD WAR? The Cold War left an indelible imprint on culture, finding 
expression in popular fiction, music, fashion, and visual art. Nuclear attack drills 
became a morbid feature of school life for millions of children on both sides of the 
ideological divide, as hatred and paranoia filtered through from the political leaders to 
civilian populations. Stephen J. Whitfield’s portrait of the ‘culture of the Cold War’ 8 
refers simultaneously to the widely held views, beliefs, and value systems of the time 
and contemporary cultural output, for example, representations of‘the enemy’ in both 
mass media and mass culture. The study of the ‘cultural Cold War’ has resulted in a 
rich scholarship that continues to inform our understanding of the complexities of 

7 Karl Marx, Grundrisse. Foundations of the Critique of Political Economy, trans. Martin Nicolaus 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin in assoc, with New Left Review, 1974), p. 111. 

8 Stephen J. Whitfield, The Culture of the Cold War (Baltimore and London: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1991). 
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interstate competition in a bipolar world, and its manifestation in the daily lives of 
individuals. It is crucial to distinguish between two interrelated, yet very different 
things: the ‘cultural Cold War’ and the instrumentalization of culture by states in the 
Cold War. When we speak of the ‘cultural Cold War’, we are referring to a historical 
period, characterized by the acute competition between two political systems 
promoting two distinct sets of values, manifesting themselves in different worldviews, 
different lifestyles, different aesthetics. Within this competition, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union used both mass-produced commodities and artistic 
output in Europe, Africa, and Asia not only as a manifestation of the superior 
attractiveness of their ways of life, but as a means of achieving a cultural, as well as 
political, coherence within one’s sphere of influence through the generation of similar 
experiences on the individual level. 

Thus culture can be presented both in the passive, as an expression of beliefs, a mirror, 
or a historic artefact, and in the active, as a source of information and opinion, a 
formative force that shapes what people believe. Even so, the visual arts feature 
surprisingly little in Cold War scholarship; they are mentioned in the context of the 
debate on abstract art, as well as in the discussion of dissident art in the USSR, which 
defied the conservative artistic canon of Socialist Realism. Some have mistakenly taken 
this to suggest that the artistic is inconsequential to our understanding of political 
life, when in fact, it simply points to the one-sided quality of this relationship. 

Hitherto, the study of the relationship between art and power has largely been 
confined to the fields of literary and artistic criticism, and of the history, philosophy, 
as well as sociology of art. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels remarked upon art’s 
inherent reflection of the socio-economic conditions under which it was created, as 
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well as its importance in the class struggle. 9 Walter Benjamin, in his seminal essay ‘The 
Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction’, 10 written when Hitler was 
already Chancellor of Germany, attempted to carve out a new art theory, which would 
recognize the centrality of the practice of politics to the modern artwork. His harsh 
condemnation of the Futurist movement’s beautification of war stemmed from a firm 
belief in art’s ability to seduce the viewer into finding certain ideas - in this case 
fascistic ones - appealing, through endowing them with an attractive aesthetic. 
Moreover, he placed emphasis on the increasing value of the exhibition as a form of 
visual communication, which liberated the artwork from the traditional constraints of 
religious practice or the conservatism of patrons’ tastes. However insightful art 
scholarship may be, on the other hand, it is poorly equipped to address questions 
pertaining to the role of art as a political instrument, especially in the international 
context. The problem is captured beautifully in Christine Sylvester’s Art/Museums. 
International Relations Where We Least Expect If. ‘International relations and 
art/museum practices blend into each other. The art world sees this, but its writings 
can be naive about international power and politics, largely because it has not taken 
on board relevant theories or ideas of IR.’ 11 In addressing the impact that art - in the 
broadest sense - has on international life, art historians are driven chiefly by aesthetic 
considerations: their true interest lies with the artwork, or with the individual artist or 
creative collective. Analytical questions that can be posed concerning any particular 
work of art are not easily commensurable with those that arise in connection with the 
political uses of art. Indeed, what does it mean to examine art’s political potential? 

9 Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Marx, Engels on Literature and Art (Moscow: Progress Publishers, 1976), 
Preface. 

10 Walter Benjamin, ‘The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction’ [originally published as 
‘Das Kunstwerk im Zeitalter seiner technischen Reproduzierbarkeit 1 ], in Illuminations, ed. Hannah 
Arendt (London: Fontana, 1968), pp. 214-218. 

11 Christine Sylvester, Art/Museums. International Relations Where We Least Expect It (Boulder, CO: 
Paradigm, 2009), p. 4. 
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It may be felt that this question could best be addressed in an interdisciplinary 
framework that would not remain as strictly as does the present thesis within the 
methodological and conceptual boundaries of international relations, which is 
acontextual in spirit, an Occam’s Razor applied to the complexities of global processes 
to expose the underlying mechanics of power relations. At the same time, the 
discipline is indissociable from the historical narrative within which it continues to 
develop, and from political practice: its theories are assessed primarily on their ability 
to address contemporary challenges. The role of the arts in international relations has 
been but a footnote in the study of states’ application of power. At no time in the 
studied period did cultural diplomacy attract as much scholarly attention as the larger 
Cold War policies of building alliances, amassing military force, and intervening to 
contain presumed communist insurgencies in the developing world. It is not difficult 
to understand why this has come to be. International relations, a fledgling discipline, 
has been shaped by the foremost concerns of twentieth-century power politics. ‘The 
field began as a peace-oriented discipline in the years immediately following World 
War I. It then shifted in the main toward a conflict-and-threat emphasis in the 
interwar years as aggression inched forward in Europe and Asia. The postwar cold war 
ensured that IR would stay on a conflict course rather than angle back to peace.’ 12 
Realism became the dominant theoretical approach in the Cold War period because it 
resonated with the spirit of the times, an era when the prevention of nuclear 
Armageddon crowned both superpowers’ foreign policy agenda, a time of high stakes 
and minimal communication. The adversary state was frequently conceptualized as a 
black box. Given the paucity of reliable information about the USSR’s motivations 

12 Christine Sylvester, Art/Museums. International Relations Where We Least Expect It (Boulder, CO: 
Paradigm, 2009), p. 5. 
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and intent, realist theories furnished Western decision-makers with an operational 
framework that cultivated a deep sense of mistrust in the Soviet Union’s intentions, 
and instructed them to prepare for the worst-case scenario. (Analogous developments 
can of course be observed in Soviet thinking about the West’s motivations, although 
international relations continued to be viewed as a ‘bourgeois pseudoscience’ until the 
1980s. 13 ) Within this paradigm, the military dimension has come to occupy the most 
prominent place in the study of state behaviour, wherein culture is only capable of 
playing a subsidiary role, in the form of diplomatic ceremonial, short-lived publicity 
campaigns or international cultural events that have little bearing on political 
decision-making. 

However, recent scholarship suggests that this traditional viewpoint may be 
misguided. Walter L. Hixon writes that, due to limitations imposed by the animosity 
between the two superpowers, which manifested itself in a nuclear standoff, and 
inhibited trade and economic relations, ‘[US] national security planners ultimately 
discovered that cultural interaction offered an effective way to influence the evolution 
of the Communist Party regimes.’ 14 He argues that policymakers deliberately stressed 
the Soviet military threat, often declining to take advantage of diplomatic 
opportunities that might have produced broadened cultural ties. Furthermore, there is 
a general consensus among writers on the subject that culture was a central element of 


13 A fascinating example of Soviet thinking on the discipline of international relations can be found in 
Vladimir Gantman, Sovremennye burzhuaznye teorii mezhdunarodnykh otnoshenii: kriticheskii analiz 
[Contemporary bourgeois theories of international relations: A critical analysis] (Moscow: Nauka, 1976). 
This work was intended for study by officials of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to provide them with 
an insight into the political thinking of their American counterparts. 

14 Walter L. Hixon, Parting the Curtain. Propaganda, Culture, and the Cold War, 1945-1961 (New York: St 
Martin’s Griffin, 1997), pp. xii. 
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Soviet Cold War strategy. 15 Hixon calls for the need to learn more about the 
dissemination and reception of information and culture during the Cold War, an 
objective that the present study seeks to address. 

The use of culture, and in particular of art, by states has always been of considerable 
importance in the behaviour of states and therefore in the study of that behaviour, 
which is IR. Visual artforms cross cultural boundaries relatively fluently (unlike 
literature, for example, which requires translation). The organization of overseas art 
exhibitions as a regular part of international life, an activity routinely undertaken by 
states or quasi-non-state entities - VOKS (All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries), British Council, so-called tvorcheskie soiuzy [creative unions] 
and various friendship societies - is relatively little understood. Questions of 
motivations and effectiveness have not been addressed in any consistent manner - 
rather, it is widely acknowledged that the task of pinning down the mechanics of the 
interactional process between the arts and the individual is fraught with difficulty. 
Therefore, the relation between state power and visual art, specifically as that relation 
affects the external dimension of state activity, has not been clearly described or 
conceptualized. Some important work has indeed been done within our own field of 
international relations. Joseph S. Nye’s Soft Power. The Means to Success in World Politics 
marks a veritable breakthrough in thinking about cultural relations in a dynamic 
global context. ‘Soft power’ was intended as a progressive departure from previous 
efforts that looked at ‘cultural diplomacy’, ‘cultural relations’, ‘diplomatic relations’, 
‘public relations’, ‘cultural foreign policy’ and others. In view of the realist orientation 
that prevailed among most scholars in the field, all of these terms were taken as more 

15 See Jean-Frangois Fayet, ‘VOKS: The Third Dimension of Soviet Foreign Policy’ in Jessica C.E. 
Gienow-FFecht and Mark C. Donfried (ed.), Searching for a Cultural Diplomacy (New York and London: 
Berghahn, 2013). 
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or less euphemistic synonyms for ‘propaganda’. Nye’s ideas will receive detailed 
treatment in their proper place below. 


Sylvester’s groundbreaking study is indispensable, even though its main focus lies not 
with the role of art in the more traditional forms of interstate communication, but 
with the significant players of the modern art world. From museums (‘a major art 
museum today is an institution that is heavily political’ 16 ) to looters of artefacts in war 
zones to the invisible hand of the contemporary art market, an economic force to be 
reckoned with, the theatre of operations is that of international relations: cultural, 
economic, political, and legal. Sylvester also looks at the role of museums as 
memorials, entities that serve to structure national memory, with a focus on Ground 
Zero: The World Trade Centre Pit, bringing into focus an interesting yet overlooked 
dimension to a much-studied topic of great relevance to the understanding of 
contemporary international politics. She insists upon a broadening of the disciplinary 
concerns within international relations, pointing to the detrimental effect that in-field 
compartmentalization has had on the discipline’s ability to apply its theoretical 
inventory to answering questions that have hitherto not been posed, albeit ones that 
could legitimately be answered within its bounds. It is difficult not to agree with the 
proposition. The introductory chapter alludes to the harsh resistance put up by 
practitioners in said compartments, or ‘camps’, as she calls them, who are in the 
advantageous position of having a well-developed body of scholarship to fall back on, 
and are unimpressed by seemingly extraneous issues making their way onto the IR 
agenda. 


16 Christine Sylvester, Art/Museums. International Relations Where We Least Expect It (Boulder, CO: 
Paradigm, 2009), p. 3. 
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A STRONG CASE FOR ART IN IR. Today, a strong case can be made for the need 


to examine the role of visual art in international politics. It seems all but inevitable 
that, in a world in which visual modes of communication play an increasingly 
important role, future political leaders will turn more readily to the use of images as 
part of the state’s power projection on the international stage. In order to exert 
influence in the global arena, a state needs to be known, and seen. Moreover, policy¬ 
makers will want to exercise a greater degree of control over the ideational dimension 
of the transmission of images across state borders, in particular where this could bear 
directly upon state interests. 

Digital technologies, in the hands of institutions, media organizations, and private 
individuals, have contributed extensively to the proliferation of images expressive of 
the political process. This, in turn, has led to an aestheticization of politics, whereby 
political performance is analysed by audiences worldwide in artistic terms, thus 
blurring the traditional divide between the realm of the political and the creative 
realm. Such a development challenges conventional modes of thinking about the 
importance of the arts in international affairs. 

A Yugoslav diplomat recounts an amusing anecdote that illustrates this point: as a 
party to the Yugoslav delegation at an international conference in Moscow, Marshal 
Tito saw an unfamiliar figure and, judging by his clothes and demeanour, took him 
for a member of the Soviet host delegation. He advanced towards him to shake his 
hand - only to be narrowly intercepted by an advisor, who revealed that this was in 
fact the Albanian leader Enver Hoxha. 17 (The state of relations between Yugoslavia and 

17 Veljko Micunovic, Moscow Diary, trans. David Floyd, with an introduction by George F. Kennan 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1980). 
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Albania at the time hardly made the gesture an appropriate one.) It is almost 
impossible to imagine a scenario in the contemporary world where an individual in a 
position of power would fail to recognize a counterpart with whom there had already 
been political engagement. It seems likely that, in the future, people in power will 
become increasingly reliant on the use of images as part of the state’s power projection 
overseas. It is therefore all the more necessary to develop analytical tools and a critical 
vocabulary that will allow us to understand the various ways in which state power 
interacts with visual art. 

‘Ever since art was called upon to ‘enhance inter-cultural dialogue’,’ art historian 
Matthew Bown recently posited in a satirical essay, ‘art is Uncool.’ 18 The facetious 
comment alludes to the healthy degree of scepticism that exists in art criticism with 
regard to the use of art as a political instrument. His overarching argument, however, 
is that the assumption that art, or good or great art, is naturally liberal is wrong. In the 
early 1990s, Bown was among the first Western scholars to re-examine critically the art 
of Socialist Realism, an artistic movement condemned outright by an Academy deeply 
imbued with contempt for the Soviet Union’s cultural output. The stunning virtuosity 
of Soviet performing artists, the USSR’s successive Olympic victories, or impressive 
displays at international exhibitions did little to improve relations with states that 
were already hostile to the Soviet state’s very existence. In the West, these ‘friendly’ 
initiatives were always regarded with a substantial degree of scepticism, in the context 
of Cold War competition, as a claim to supremacy in such areas as ballet or 
symphonic music. However, the Soviet leadership’s attempts to engage culture in their 


18 Matthew Bown, ‘The Umpteen Commandments of Uncool’ in Laura K. Jones (ed.), A Hedonist’s Guide 
to Art, (London: Filmer, 2010), pp. 36b 
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dialogue with the outside world evoked a warm response among audiences who were 
not politically prejudiced. 

Indeed, our understanding of the deployment of cultural exchange tactics rests 
primarily on an intuitive, impressionistic interpretation of Cold War dynamics. A 
sceptical Western audience dismissively observes a lavish Soviet cultural display, 
awarding some recognition to the masterful technique employed by the artists, but 
impervious to propagandist slogans proclaiming the superiority of socialism and the 
need for peace among nations. Such statements may resound triumphantly in the 
palatial halls to the east of Berlin, but here they hang in the air, clay pigeons at the 
mercy of attacks on Soviet hypocrisy. Meanwhile, an oppressed and impoverished 
Soviet population, eager to gain some respite from its isolation from the free world 
through any available means, whether it be listening to imported rock ’n’ roll or 
attending an exhibition of the modernist sculpture of Henry Moore, is content with 
the most humble of cultural offerings. Party officials, in their turn, condemn all 
Western attempts to initiate cultural contact as imperialist attempts at corrupting the 
ideological purity of the hard-working Soviet people. Such notions are caricaturist and 
offer little by way of scholarly insight. Catriona Kelly rightfully cautions against 
making the ‘generalizations about ‘autocratic’ and ‘totalitarian’ societies’ that remain 
so pervasive in our understanding of Russian - and Soviet - history. 19 

In recent years, we have been witnessing ‘a striking growth in culturally oriented 
studies of Russian and, especially, Soviet history,’ 20 but surprisingly little has been 

19 Catriona Kelly and David Shepherd, Russian Cultural Studies. An Introduction (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2008), p. 3. 

20 Catriona Kelly and David Shepherd, Russian Cultural Studies. An Introduction (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2008), p. 3. 
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written in English on Soviet cultural exchanges, the cultural relations between the 
Soviet Union and non-Western states remaining virtually unstudied. There is an abject 
lack of material on artistic exchanges in particular. John C.Q. Roberts’ memoir Speak 
Clearly into the Chandelier. Cultural Politics between Britain and Russia 1973-2000 (2000) 
dedicates much time and attention to relations between writers, and the reception of 
Soviet and Russian literature abroad. Michael David-Fox’s focus in Showcasing the 
Great Experiment. Cultural Diplomacy and Western Visitors to the Soviet Union, 1921-1941 
(2012) is placed, fittingly, on inturizm [visits by foreign tourists], and the 
demythologization of the USSR by its foreign visitors. Yale Richmond’s Cultural 
Exchange and the Cold War: Raising the Iron Curtain (2003) is a series of anecdotal 
vignettes on a variety of East-West interactions, but does not mention art exhibitions. 
Incidentally, Frances Stonor Saunders’ astonishingly well-researched Who Paid the 
Piper? The CIA and the Cultural Cold War remains the only extended piece of research 
which specifically examines the place of art exhibitions on the Cold War political 
agenda. It is concerned with the CIA’s promotion of seemingly unrestrained forms of 
expression in contemporary American art, mostly notably Abstract Expressionism. 
Unknown to the artists, the new American art was secretly promoted under a policy 
known as the ‘long leash’ 21 - arrangements similar in some ways to the indirect CIA 
backing of the journal Encounter, edited by Stephen Spender. 22 ‘There was a general 
feeling that the Soviet Union was spending a lot of money on organizing its 


21 Frances Stonor Saunders, Who Paid the Piper? The CIA and the Cultural Cold War, Granta Books: 
London (1999), pp. 252 - 260. 

22 Frances Stonor Saunders, Who Paid the Piperl The CIA and the Cultural Cold War, Granta Books: 
London (1999), pp. 184 - 187. There is an interesting discussion of Spender’s conflicted feelings towards 
this arrangement, illustrated by an episode that followed the publication of Leslie Fielder’s 
sensationalist piece, ‘A Postscript to the Rosenberg Case’. Colleague Monty Woodhouse said that 
Spender was outraged by the dehumanizing portrayal of the convicts in the article, and exclaimed that 
he refused to take part in a ‘propaganda exercise’ any more. He was deeply worried that the piece was 
broadly regarded ‘as being the kind of Trojan Horse contained within Encounter , and that it may have 
damaged the publication’s credibility. 
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intellectuals,’ wrote Arthur Schlesinger, historian of power, ‘and we had to do 
something to respond.’ 23 

The political instrumentalization of art is not a new phenomenon. According to art 
historian Boris Groys, ‘art has always attempted to represent the greatest possible 
power, the power that ruled the world in its totality - be it divine or natural power. 
Thus, as its representation, art traditionally drew its own authority from this power.’ 24 
As one of the most powerful means of conveying abstract ideas and crystallizing 
human experience, art in its many forms has been mobilized to further the political 
interests of elites from the dawn of recorded history. Religious art, in both the ancient 
and modern world, is not only representative of the sublime beauty of the spiritual 
realm, but an impressive reminder of the wealth and power of religious institutions. It 
is said that Prince Volodymyr the Great’s decision to convert the pagan population of 
Kyivan Rus 25 to Christianity in 988 was informed not only by geopolitical, but also by 
aesthetic considerations, following a visit to Byzantium’s opulent basilicas. The 
conversion determined an eastward-facing foreign policy for the medieval state, which 
juxtaposed it to the largely Latin kingdoms of central and western Europe. Centuries 
later, in the Age of Discovery, Catholic missionaries who brought monumental 
religious paintings to the Americas put their faith in the persuasive power of art in an 
attempt to thrill the indigenous populations into converting. 


23 Frances Stonor Saunders, Who Paid the Piper? The CIA and the Cultural Cold War, Granta Books: 
London (1999), p. 91. 

24 Boris Groys, Art Power (Cambridge, MA and London: MIT Press, 2013), p. 2. 

25 In an effort to distance themselves culturally from the contemporary Ukrainian state, the Ministry of 
Culture of the Russian Federation has recently backed the replacement of the term Kievskaia Rus’ 
(Kyivan Rus) with Drevnerusskoe gosudarstvo (Old Russian State) on Wikipedia.com to describe the 
federation of East Slavonic tribes that existed in the 9 th -i3 th centuries. 

http://korrespondent.net/ukraine/politics/3323613-v-russkoiazychnoi-vykypedyy-kyevskuui-rus- 
pereymenovaly-v-drevnerusskoe-hosudarstvo (Accessed on 24/03/2014). 
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‘The use of oil paintings as a political tool is apparent at various times in the history 
of art. Velasquez’s portraits of Philip IV and David’s paintings of Napoleon, especially 
the French artist’s rendering of Bonaparte’s coronation, are well-known examples that 
project the majesty and supreme authority of a monarch to his people. In America, 
John Trumbull’s four murals of the American Revolution, which now grace the 
Capitol Rotunda in Washington, D.C., affirmed the establishment of a new nation. In 
the [People’s Republic of China]... the Communists’ use of artworks reached far 
beyond the mere tension between politics and art to include the influence of the Soviet 
Union, and the nationalization of oil paintings - a medium, after all, introduced from 
the West.’ 26 

From state symbols to stately portraits, from military parades to monumental 
architecture, international relations are imbued with an inherent visuality. The artistic 
dimension of diplomatic ceremonial is apparent in such historical practices as the 
exchange of gifts, or the dispatching of a monarch’s image in oils alongside his 
ambassadors. Fderaldry, a mode of symbolic decorative art, remains in the arsenal of 
the powerful, and formal artistic devices are definitive of the sovereign’s visual 
identity, whether engraved on a knight’s armour plate or blowing in the wind outside 
the United Nations headquarters. Architectural works necessarily convey the 
worldviews, the tastes, as well as the aspirations of those who approve and finance 
their construction, with monumental landmarks often designed to make strident or 
subtle political statements, to prop up a personality cult, or to intimidate with lavish 
beauty or superhuman proportions. 27 The visual quality of a national capital’s 

26 Chang-tai Hung, Mao’s New World. A Political Culture in the Early People’s Republic (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 2011), p. 129. 

27 Giovanni Bonello, Foreword in Mark Anthony Micaleff, The Politics of Art (Valletta: Progress Press, 
2008), p. vii. 
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cityscape carries important information about the state’s past and future orientations. 
The neoclassical solemnity of Washington’s skyline embodies the Founding Fathers’ 
desire to return to the ‘purity’ of Roman civilization, emphasizing the historical 
lineage of the ideas upon which the American Republic was to be built. Across the 
Atlantic, the eclectic confusion of London’s streets is not characterized by any single 
architectural style, but instead shows the changing guises of a progressive capital that 
is in a constant state of reinvention. 

It is not disputed that cultural diplomacy, widely understood as the ‘exchange of ideas, 
information, art and other aspects of culture among nations in order to foster mutual 
understanding ’, 28 has some role to play in shaping interstate relations. The form, 
scope, and diversity of programmes, as well as available funding may vary dramatically 
in different countries, yet cultural diplomatic initiatives feature on the foreign policy 
agenda of most contemporary states. It seems logical to suppose that in investing 
budgetary funds in an international cultural initiative policy-makers intend to receive 
something in return. In other words, aside from fostering mutual understanding 
between peoples, the investor would expect the initiative to yield a certain result: 
meeting a foreign policy objective, maximizing external influence, or increasing the 
attractiveness of that state to potential allies or donors. 

Despite this, few studies have been conducted in an attempt to assess the effectiveness 
of cultural diplomatic initiatives, and there is very little evidence to prove that they 
actually produce a measurable result. Moreover, the operational mechanisms behind 
specific forms of cultural diplomacy are poorly understood. Can foreign policy- 

28 ‘Cultural Diplomacy, Political Influence, and Integrated Strategy’ in Strategic Influence. Public 
Diplomacy, Counterpropaganda, and Political Warfare, ed. Michael J. Waller (Washington, DC: Institute of 
World Politics Press, 2009), p. 74. 
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makers in the cultural sphere ever measure the extent to which an educational 
exchange, an art exhibition, or a theatre troupe’s tour abroad has been effective? Why 
do states continue, nonetheless, to allocate funds for such activity on a continuous 
basis? What interface exists between a single such initiative and the state’s wider 
foreign policy interests, on a regional or global level? If measuring effectiveness in this 
field is so difficult, is there, perhaps, an inherent value in conducting this form of 
external activity, one that brings a positive, yet unquantifiable result? Theoretical 
literature has little to offer by way of explanation, and the role that culture plays in 
foreign policy is understood only in the most general terms. Soft power 
conceptualizations dominate our understanding of interstate relations in the domain 
of cultural diplomacy. However, the broadness of the concept, which encompasses 
phenomena as disparate as the proliferation of mass-manufactured commodities, 
national cultural institutional networks - British Council, Russkiy Mir, Confucius 
Institutes, - Japanese comics, MTV, and everything in between, makes for a 
problematic analytical framework. 

CULTURAL DIPLOMACY. It is necessary to make a number of important 
observations regarding the nature of cultural diplomacy, and to point to the way it 
differs from traditional diplomacy. The latter is highly ritualized and formulaic, 
characterized by its conservatism, as it is a form of state-to-state communication, 
where individuals act in an official capacity. While there is certainly scope for 
inventiveness in particular situations, for example where friendly personal 
relationships between the diplomat and the officials of the host state can contribute to 
the swift resolution of a distressing incident, diplomatic protocol provides a universal 
operational framework. A state relies on its envoys’ ability to choose an appropriate 
means to convey a message from an established repertoire of actions: they can send a 
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note of protest, negotiate a treaty of mutual assistance, vote on a resolution at a 
General Assembly session, or break off diplomatic relations altogether. Though such 
actions may affect public opinion, it is not their primary purpose to do so. Cultural 
diplomacy, on the other hand, is by its very design a means by which a state can engage 
- or attempt to engage - with public opinion in another state by presenting the latter’s 
population with creative output for its enjoyment, hopefully cultivating a favourable 
disposition towards the country of origin. 

It would of course be wrong to establish a hermetic distinction between the two, as 
diplomatic personnel is often involved both in elaborating cultural initiatives and in 
putting them into practice. No substantial embassy is complete without a cultural 
attache, and the very existence of this role is evidence of the historical importance of 
diplomatic activity’s cultural dimension. 

CULTURAL COLD WARS IN THE FIELD OF IR. In the field of Cold War 
history, there is a tendency to view cultural diplomacy as inconsequential in 
comparison with the high politics of power and security . 29 It is not that it is 
incompatible with existing frameworks. Constructivists emphasize the constitutive 
power of culture in shaping interstate relations. Foreign policy analysis literature 
explores how national, corporate, and institutional cultures affect policy-makers’ 
decisional outcomes. Even realists, traditionally preoccupied with how states use guns, 
tanks, and warheads, not cultural assets, to compete, comprehend the instrumental 
power of culture. 


29 William R. Pendergast, who argues in general for the political importance of cultural relations, 
nonetheless sees them as merely reflecting the state of superpower relations during the Cold War - 
quoted in Nigel Gould-Davies, ‘The Logic of Soviet Cultural Diplomacy’ in Diplomatic History 27 (2), 
2003, pp. 193-214. 
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Hans J. Morgenthau alludes to culture as one of the attributes of great powers in his 
discussion of‘cultural imperialism’, albeit expressing some scepticism about its actual 
effectiveness in practice: 

What we are calling cultural imperialism is the most subtle and, if it were ever 
to succeed by itself alone, the most successful of imperialistic policies. It aims 
not at the conquest of territory or at the control of economic life, but at the 
conquest and control of the minds of men as an instrument for changing the 
power relations between two nations. If one could imagine the culture and, 
more particularly, the political ideology, with all its concrete imperialistic 
objectives, of State A conquering the minds of all the citizens determining the 
policies of State B, State A would have won a more complete victory and would 
have founded its supremacy on more stable grounds than any military 
conqueror or economic master. [...] 

Cultural imperialism generally falls short of a victory so complete as to make 
other methods of imperialism superfluous. The typical role cultural 
imperialism plays in modern times is subsidiary. It softens up the enemy, it 
prepares the ground for military conquest or economic penetration. Its typical 
modern manifestation is the fifth column [...] The other outstanding example 
of cultural imperialism in our time, antedating and surviving the National 
Socialist fifth column, is the Communist International. 30 

Fellow Realist Martin Wight discusses the role of culture in shaping national ‘prestige’. 

Yet this is but a footnote in their work. This reflects a wider problematic in the field of 

international relations, which is not currently well equipped to address the 

relationship between culture and power. Their essential interdependence, so aptly 

expressed by the ethnographer Renato Rosaldo - ‘culture is laced with power, and 

power is shaped by culture’ 31 - is implicitly acknowledged, but rarely studied. Valerie 

Hudson describes it as ‘simultaneously one of the most elusive and most easily 

understood concepts in social science... the elusiveness of culture becomes apparent 

when one attempts to define it in a theoretical sense.’ 32 Margaret Mead writes in a 


30 Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics among Nations. The Struggle for Power and Peace (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1967), pp. 57k 

31 Renato Rosaldo, Culture and Truth: the Remaking of Social Analysis, (London: Routledge, 1993), p. 525. 

32 Valerie M. Hudson, Foreign Polity Analysis: Classic and Contemporary Theory, (Lanham, MD: Rowman 
& Littlefield, 2007), p. 106. 
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preface (dated October 1958) to a reissue of Ruth Benedict’s 1934 book Patterns of 
Culture'. ‘In 1921, the term “culture” [...] was part of the vocabulary of a small and 
technical group of professional anthropologists. [...Tjoday [...] the words “in our 
culture” slip from the lips of educated men and women [...] effortlessly.’ 33 

I am not particularly concerned with operationalizing the term ‘culture’ as such. 
Culture is understood as patterns of behaviour, value preferences, symbolic systems of 
meaning, as a prism through which an object is viewed, etc. ‘When we talk of “culture” 
here, we are speaking not of art, theater, or music. Rather, we are talking of political 
culture, the values, beliefs, orientations, and behavioral patterns that people exhibit as 
they affect politics and political choices.’ 34 

It is under the hegemony of politics that modern art proceeded to evolve, and, even 
where the subject matter of the artworks themselves was not political, the process of 
artistic production - as well as the surrounding discussion - became increasingly 
politicized. As fin-de-siecle melancholy gave way to frenetic agitation in the face of 
world war, the arts stood to attention. No longer could they simply document reality, 
or provide an escape from it: they had to help shape it. The devastation of the interwar 
years was a cosmogonic void which gave rise to the major movements in modern art: 
Constructivism, Cubism, Dadaism, Futurism, Surrealism, et al. While very different 
both in their outlook and in the art they produced, they had in common their decisive 
political orientation and method. Many produced manifestos to state the social 
mission that the artists intended their work to fulfil. 


33 Margaret Mead, Preface to Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1989), p. xi. 

34 Howard J. Wiarda, Culture and Foreign Policy. The Neglected Factor in International Relations (Farnham: 
Ashgate, 2013), p. 8. 
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No discussion of cultural projection in contemporary international relations can 
eschew the work of Joseph S. Nye and his concept of ‘soft power’, or the ability of 
states to ‘co-opt [...] rather than coerce’ 35 . A country may obtain the outcomes it wants 
in world politics because other countries - admiring its values, emulating its example, 
aspiring to its level of prosperity and openness - want to follow it. 36 A favourable 
cultural profile certainly contributes to this. The term was coined by Joseph S. Nye 
largely as a response to the Cold War competition between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. A timely warning: soft power must not be confused with popular 
cultural power (mV) 37 . The North Korean leader Kim Jong II may allegedly have liked 
pizza and American videos, but that did not affect his nuclear programmes. 

Soft power is a composite concept, consisting of three types of resources: 

1. culture (in places where it is attractive to others), 

2. political values (when it lives up to them at home and abroad), 

3. foreign policies (when they are seen as legitimate and having moral 
authority). 38 

Thus culture is constitutive of soft power, distinguishing it from other types of power. 
As an embodiment of values, a manifestation of the worldview of the individuals who 
have a certain link with the state in which they create, the power to attract and repel 
rests, amongst other things, in cultural artefacts. 

The concept has since become part of the academic and journalistic vernacular, 
because it is useful to those who think about international politics. It is a concise, yet 

35 Joseph S. Nye, Soft Power. The Means to Success in World Politics, New York: Public Affairs (2004), p.5. 

36 Joseph S. Nye, Soft Power. The Means to Success in World Politics, New York: Public Affairs (2004), p.5. 

37 ‘Popular-cultural power’ would seem a more appropriate spelling. 

38 Joseph S. Nye, Soft Power. The Means to Success in World Politics, New York: Public Affairs (2004), p. 11. 
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fluid term that immediately situates a debate within a set of pre-existing propositions, 
e.g. that culture matters, as it has the power to exert certain influence, therefore a state 
invests or ought to invest in promoting its culture abroad. However, as an analytical 
tool for investigating the mechanics of a state’s application of its cultural resources 
towards achieving certain foreign policy goals, it has significant limitations. Nye is 
persuasive in calling for a greater appraisal of culture in foreign policy-making, but he 
does not in fact advance a genuine theory of soft power. Such a theory would rely on a 
greater degree of abstraction, and provide models that any state, irrespective of its 
political and cultural make-up, would be able to apply in order to maximize its soft 
power potential. It is evident that the aforementioned soft power resources were 
identified with a Western liberal democracy in mind, where notions of ‘moral 
authority’ and ‘legitimacy’ are part of the political vernacular. Consequently, soft 
power is a composite of cultural and normative requirements addressed to a state. 

My interest lies specifically in the deployment of cultural instruments by states, which 

favours a more materialist definition of culture. In the cultural Cold War context, 

culture is synonymous with ‘way of life’, while ‘the arts’ refers specifically to the high- 

culture output of the great powers competing for cultural superiority globally. The 

following definition of the term is provided by the Oxford English Dictionary (2013): 

The arts, n Any of various pursuits or occupations in which creative or 
imaginative skill is applied according to aesthetic principles (formerly often 
defined in terms of‘taste’ (TASTE n.i 8)); (in pi. with the, sometimes 
personified) the various branches of creative activity, as painting, sculpture, 
music, literature, dance, drama, oratory, etc. 

Here it is necessary to point out that it is not the art object itself that will be the 

primary focus of this investigation, but the international political dialogue engendered 

by the transmission of artefacts across state borders. 
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Chapter 2 


The task of art is enormous. Through the influence of real art, 
aided by science, guided by religion, that peaceful cooperation 
of man which is now maintained by external means — by our 
law-courts, police, charitable institutions, factory inspection, 
and so forth - should be obtained by man’s free and joyous 
activity. Art should cause violence to be set aside. 

And it is only art that can accomplish this. 

Leo Tolstoy 39 


The Soviet leadership was quick to appreciate the importance of culture not only in 
the formation of new societal norms at home, but in securing recognition overseas. 
V.I. Lenin emphasized the ‘unity of national and international objectives of Soviet 
foreign policy’, 40 whereby the Soviet Union promotes her own interests as a state while 
simultaneously furthering the cause of socialism internationally, with the two seen as 
inseparable. Socialism was presented not merely as a political project, but as a new type 
of society that would naturally find expression in a new culture. This would 
encompass everything from behavioural norms and moral standards to artistic form 
and popular entertainment. 


‘Important techniques of Soviet foreign policy still remain almost unexamined,’ 
Frederick C. Barghoorn wrote in i960. ‘One of these is the complex amalgam of 
propaganda, deception, and sometimes mutually profitable transactions with non- 


39 Quoted in Herbert Read, ‘The Arts and Peace’ in To Hell with Culture. And Other Essays on Art and 
Society (London and New York: Routledge Classics, 2002), p. 184. 

40 G.A. Deborin, V.I. Lenin 0 edinstve natsional’nykh i internatsional’nykh zadach sovetskoi vneshneipolitiki 
[V.I. Lenin on the unity of national and international objectives in Soviet foreign policy] (Moscow: 
Znanie, 1970). The main thrust of the pamphlet is to justify intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968. 
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Soviet states that is hereby described as Cultural Diplomacy.’ 41 Significant lacunae 
emerge when researching the subject within the study of Soviet foreign policy, as the 
mechanics of its cultural dimension have remained largely outside the focus of 
academic research. Relatively few works are dedicated to the analysis of Soviet cultural- 
diplomatic efforts, and still fewer address the place of the arts in foreign policy. Until 
recently, any foray into the field was made difficult by the unavailability of vast 
archival resources which can inform our understanding of it, as well the unavoidable 
political bias of those undertaking research. What is more, studies of cultural exchange 
programmes tend to focus on the first two decades of the Soviet regime, and not the 
Cold War period, as in the 1920s and 1930s many Western intellectuals found the 
Soviet Union to be both fascinating and attractive, not least due to the extensive 
efforts of the government to imbue the masses with an appreciation for the arts. For 
example, H.G. Wells’s visits to the country and his famous meeting with Lenin are well 
documented. Other supporters of the Soviet cultural project included the American 
dance icon Isadora Duncan, who founded a school of dance in Leningrad using her 
own resources, and British writers William Forster, Somerset Maugham, George 
Bernard Shaw, and Virginia Wolfe. Forty foreign authors were present at the first 
Soviet Writers’ Congress in 1934, among them Andre Malraux, Louis Aragon, and 
Vladimir Pozner, who were delighted to witness the birth of a new literary tradition 
and impressed with the Soviet officials’ knowledge and appreciation of world 
literature, and a genuine desire to involve the wider literary community in elaborating 
the new official tenets. 


41 Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. The Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign 
Policy, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, i960), p. v. 
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There exists a body of literature on Soviet cultural diplomacy, but a clear divide 
emerges between the essentially condemnatory evaluation of its objectives and 
methods that pervaded contemporary analysis and the historical focus of the more 
recent works on the subject. In the area of Russian cultural studies, John C.Q. Roberts 
and Yale Richmond (discussed in Chapter 1) outline aspects of Soviet cultural 
exchanges with the West in a frank, anecdotal style tinted with nostalgia, awarding 
considerable coverage to literary exchanges. David Caute’s The Dancer Defects. The 
Struggle for Cultural Supremacy during the Cold War (2003) is a detailed historical survey 
of the acute cultural competition in the arts, with chapters on ‘art wars’ and on the 
CIA’s involvement with Abstract Expressionism. The writings of Matthew Bown, Igor 
Golomshtok, and Boris Groys provide invaluable background to domestic art policy 
and the output of Soviet artists. Groys points to a ‘neglect of the politically motivated 
art that was produced outside of the standard conditions of the art market’, 42 an 
inherent bias that exists in the study of artistic phenomena such as Socialist Realism 
that are seen to be tainted by their close association with an authoritarian political 
regime. 43 Perhaps it is because of this disregard for Soviet art - as opposed to more 
universal artistic forms, such as ballet and symphonic music - that the exhibition 
activity of the USSR has received so little attention in cultural history. Another 
possible reason for this neglect could be the relative advantage of the performing arts 
in providing the opportunity for direct personal contact with performers and crew 
members. Art exhibitions, in this respect, are certainly more anonymous, as the 
artwork is divorced from its creator at the point of completion. 


42 Boris Groys , Art Power (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 2008), p. 5. 
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Literature dating from the Soviet period is unanimous in presenting cultural foreign 
policy as a means of propagating communist ideology amongst nations for peaceful 
ends through gaining the trust of allies and adversaries alike. Soviet historiography has 
little to offer by way of objective analysis of the effectiveness of the USSR’s cultural 
relations, although much useful empirical data can be gleaned from their descriptions 
of various exhibitions and artistic exchange programmes. Important works include 
I. Lavrukhin’s Vo imia mira i progressa (0 kul’turnykh sviaziakh SSSR s zarubezhnymi 
stranami) [In the Name of Peace and Progress. (On the USSR’s Cultural Ties with 
Foreign Countries)] (1955), S.K. Romanovskii’s Mezhdunarodnye kuVtumye i nauchnye 
sviazi SSSR [International Cultural and Scientific Ties of the USSR] (1966), and 
A.E. Joffe’s Mezhdunarodnye sviazi sovetskoi nauki, tekhniki i kul’tury. 1917-1932 
[International Ties of Soviet Science, Technology, and Culture] (1975). There is also a 
considerable number of works dedicated to relations with particular states or groups 
of states, within which the literature dealing with ties with fraternal socialist states is 
the most prevalent. In this chapter, I refer extensively to such literature. 

Post-Soviet scholarship has but a handful of monographs to offer, limited in both the 

breadth of their coverage and the depth of their analysis of the significance of the 

cultural dimension in foreign policy. These include A.V. Golubev’s ‘...Vzgliad na 

zemliu obetovannuiu’: iz istorii sovetskoi kul’turnoi diplomatii 1920-1930-kh gg. [‘...A View 

Unto the Promised Land’. From the History of Soviet Cultural Diplomacy, 1920s- 

1930s], as well as V.I. Fokin’s numerous writings on the theory of cultural exchanges, 

the role of intellectual cooperation in twentieth-century history, the European 

intelligentsia’s struggle against fascism and war. T.V. Belova’s Kul’tura i vlast’ [Culture 

and Power] typifies a strand of post-Soviet scholarship that is highly condemnatory of 

the deeply entrenched hypocrisy that permeated Soviet cultural policy-making, 
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whereby officials publicly condemned the perversity and materialism of Western 
culture, while secretly listening to bootleg recordings of the Beatles at home and 
angling for opportunities to travel abroad. A common element emerges in these 
discussions; the objective of the historical foray is to salvage elements of Soviet 
cultural policy that were effective, in order to supplement the Russian cultural- 
diplomatic effort to enhance the country’s global reputation as both state and social 
entity in the contemporary world, an effort that is routinely described therein as 
undergoing a profound crisis. 44 

Although the Bolsheviks did not invent cultural diplomacy as such, they employed it 
in their dealings with the outside world on an unprecedented scale 45 (although the 
need to dispel negative perceptions of Russia as a backwards and imperfectly civilized 
country is apparent in political writing of the late nineteenth century 46 ). ‘Beginning in 
the early 1920s, the Soviet Union adopted classic instruments of foreign policy - 
diplomatic and consular systems - and founded an international network of political 
parties [...]. In addition, however, an entire network of so-called ‘cultural 
organizations’ was implemented. The purpose of this network was to attract members 
of intellectual professions and the progressive bourgeoisie from Western nation-states. 
Far from arousing revolutionary vocations, as was the role of political propaganda, 
this cultural diplomacy was aimed at the dissemination of a positive and controlled 
image of Soviet life. The goal of this mission was to allow the Soviet Union to emerge 

44 V.A. Golubev, ‘...Vzgliad na zemliu obetovannuiu’: Iz istorii sovetskoi kul’turnoi diplomatii 1920-1930-khgg. 
[‘... A View Unto the Promised Land. From the History of Soviet Cultural Diplomacy of the 1920S-1930S] 
(Moscow: Institut rossiiskoi istorii RAN, 2004), p. 166. 

45 V.A. Golubev, ‘...Vzgliad na zemliu obetovannuiu’: Iz istorii sovetskoi kul’turnoi diplomatii 1920-19 30-kh gg. 
[‘... A View Unto the Promised Land. From the History of Soviet Cultural Diplomacy of the 1920S-1930S] 
(Moscow: Institut rossiiskoi istorii RAN, 2004), p. 9. 

46 V.A. Golubev, ‘... Vzgliad na zemliu obetovannuiu’: Iz istorii sovetskoi kul’turnoi diplomatii 1920-1930-kh gg. 
['... A View Unto the Promised Land. From the History of Soviet Cultural Diplomacy of the 1920S-1930S] 
(Moscow: Institut rossiiskoi istorii RAN, 2004), p. 8. 
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from its diplomatic isolation.’ 47 In the very early days of the Soviet government, 
overseas cultural relations were handled by an International Bureau under the aegis of 
Lunacharsky’s People’s Commissariat for Enlightenment. As early as 1919, a German 
former prisoner of war was repatriated with instructions to make contact on behalf of 
Soviet Russia with artistic organizations, teachers’ associations, publishers, and 
printers in Germany. He subsequently arranged for 13 cases of books, materials, and 
paintings to be sent to Soviet Russia; a group of Berlin and Dresden artists themselves 
took the pains of sending their works over. 48 The first major art exhibition that the 
Soviet republic organized abroad took place in Berlin in late 1922, a matter of months 
after the Treaty of Rapallo (although planning had been underway earlier), and 
included a selection of 600 artworks. A whole floor of the gallery was given over to 
‘left’ (experimental) art. Lenin personally oversaw the organizational process, and saw 
to the allocation of the impressive sum of 70 million roubles to cover the necessary 
costs, which attests to the high importance that was accorded to this event. The 
second overseas exhibition did not take place until spring 1924, when over a hundred 
Soviet artists, including such established names as A.N. Benois, A.M. Vasnetsov, 
I.I. Brodskii, and I.E. Grabar’ exhibited their works in New York, then Boston, 
Pittsburgh, and Chicago. Most of the artworks were sold. 49 Joffe describes exhibitions 
as a way of countering anti-Soviet slander. 50 In the years to come, art exhibitions 
would become increasingly frequent. 


47 Jean-Frangois Fayet, ‘VOKS: The Third Dimension of Soviet Foreign Policy’ in Jessica C.E. Gienow- 
Hecht and Mark C. Donfried (ed.), Searching for a Cultural Diplomacy (New York and London: 
Berghahn, 2013), p. 33. 

48 A.E. Joffe, Mezhdunarodnye sviazi sovetskoi nauki, tekhniki i kul’tuiy. 1917-1932 [International Ties of 
Soviet Science, Technology, and Culture] (Moscow: Nauka, 1975), p. 68. 

49 A.E. Joffe, Mezhdunarodnye sviazi sovetskoi nauki, tekhniki i kul’tury. 1917-1932 [International Ties of 
Soviet Science, Technology, and Culture] (Moscow: Nauka, 1975), p. 199. 

50 A.E. Joffe, Mezhdunarodnye sviazi sovetskoi nauki, tekhniki i kul’tury. 1917-1932 [International Ties of 
Soviet Science, Technology, and Culture] (Moscow: Nauka, 1975), p. 339. 
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In 1925, the government of the Soviet Union created the All-Union Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries (Vsesoiuznoe Obshchestvo Kul’turnoi Sviazi s 
Zdgranitsei), commonly abbreviated to VOKS, an entity that sought to promote 
international cultural contact between practitioners in a wide range of spheres, 
including literature, music, cinematography, science, education, and sport. E.H. Carr 
once referred to VOKS as the ‘third dimension of Soviet foreign policy’, due to the 
high level of organization and elaborate state support that were invested in its activity. 
A notable VOKS technique - one that was employed in the CIA’s covert effort to 
promote American culture abroad - was the engagement of articulate intellectuals who 
could defend the Russian revolution and the Soviet system in an international setting, 
in other words, employing individuals as sources of unofficial propaganda. 51 The 
expectation was that, when they engaged in cultural contact with their peers abroad, 
much of the discussion would surround professional matters, which would provide 
ample opportunity for speaking favourably of the flourishing (e.g. artistic) scene at 
home, the extensive state support that it receives, the high level of expertise of one’s 
colleagues, as well as dispelling any negative - and ipso facto erroneous - impressions 
that the biased Western media may have conveyed. 

VOKS sponsored artistic exhibitions, cultural exchanges, concerts, tours, lectures, 
book fairs, and sporting events which helped to cast the USSR in a positive and 
humane light. 52 The operational logic that underpinned the organization of artistic 
exhibitions abroad was broadly similar to the one that governed such displays at 
home. From the very outset, Soviet leaders looked to the arts as a source of political, 

51 Michael David-Fox, ‘From Illusory 'Society' to Intellectual 'Public': VOKS, International Travel and 
Party-Intelligentsia Relations in the Interwar Period’ in Contemporary European Histoiy, vol. 11, no. 1 (Feb. 
2002), p. 10. 

52 Michael David-Fox, ‘From Illusory 'Society' to Intellectual 'Public': VOKS, International Travel and 
Party-Intelligentsia Relations in the Interwar Period’, in Contemporary European Histoiy, vol. 11, no. 1 
(Feb. 2002), p. 13. 
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moral, and aesthetic education. Providing education for the masses was a top priority 

on the social policy agenda, with the elimination of illiteracy as the first step towards 

the attainment of social equality through making not only political pamphlets, but 

also literature accessible to all. The abolition of private property in the revolutionary 

years meant that the vast cultural resources of the former Russian Empire fell into the 

hands of the state; stately homes and imperial palaces were converted into museums 

and art galleries, which were opened to the public. The new educational curriculum 

made provision for regular museum visits for schoolchildren, but these were also 

organized routinely for adults, among workers’ collectives, and in various state 

institutions. (Of course, these visits were conducted according to instructions from the 

relevant authorities, and conformed to socialist policy guidelines, but I do not believe 

that this strips them of their educational quality as far as understanding and 

appreciating art is concerned.) A guidebook from the time declares: 

Culture & Education. — The realisation of socialism, the final goal of the 
Soviet regime, can be brought about only through the widest cultural and 
political education, based upon the rearing of the young generation in the 
spirit of collectivism. 

Thus the cultural activities in the SSSR follow two parallel courses: the 
raising of the cultural standard of the population, and the creating of a new 
cultural atmosphere opposed to that of capitalism. 53 

The extensive funding that the arts received came at the high price of censorship and 

state control. 54 Art academies flourished under the socialist system, providing free art 

education to millions of young people, both from the Soviet Union and from abroad. 

They were expected to use their skills in an artistic production that would serve the 

interests of the new revolutionary society. A substantial literature exists on the 


53 Rado Sandor, Guide to the Soviet Union (Moscow: State Publishing Department of the RSFSR, 1925), p. 
xxxix. 

54 We ought to bear in mind that all support systems for artists come with some sort of constraint; 
often, the nature and scope of the constraining element is determined by the primary concerns of the 
regulating state. In the case of the USSR at this crucial juncture in history these were manifold. For an 
informed discussion of state regulation of the arts, see Introduction to Victoria D. Alexander and 
Marilyn Rueschemeyer, Art and the State. The Visual Arts in Comparative Perspective (Basingstoke: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2005). 
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educational potential of the arts, which explains the preoccupation with state 
involvement in the creative process. 55 The relationship between the state and creative 
artists was, however, to change more than once as policy-makers experimented with 
different forms of state involvement in the culturological project. The Constructivist 
movement, which originated in Russia in 1919, played an important role in the 
revolutionary effort and subsequent social policy-making of the Bolsheviks. Its 
philosophy had a major impact on architecture, graphic art, cinema, where its 
distinctive designs, futuristic and fantastical, sought to infuse the masses with the 
revolutionary spirit of a new enlightened age, as well as on painting and sculpture, 
where more nuanced aesthetic debates played out. (The same was of course true of 
literature and music.) The numerous organized groups of writers and artists, which 
sprang up in the major cities of the newly formed Soviet state, acted not only as 
creative collectives but also as active political discussion groups that sought to bring 
about lasting change through the introduction of innovative forms of artistic 
expression. As these groups grew in number and influence, they started to present a 
challenge to the increasingly authoritarian regime. 

‘The plurality of competing aesthetic programmes that characterized Soviet art in the 
1920s came to an abrupt end when the Central Committee issued a decree on April 23, 
1932, disbanding all existing artistic groups and declaring that all Soviet creative 
workers should be organized according to profession in unitary ‘creative unions’ of 
artists, architects, and so on. Socialist Realism was proclaimed the obligatory method 
at the First Congress of Writers Union in 1934 and was subsequently expanded to 

55 For one such example, consult E.V. Mozhukhovskaia, Mesto i rol’ izobrazitel’nogo iskusstva v 
kommunisticheskom vospitanii [The Place and Role of the Visual Arts in Communist Education] 
(Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Akademii khudozhestv SSSR, 1963). An intriguing reference is made to the ‘good 
tradition’ of discussions of the exhibited works by the general public (‘hundreds of art lovers’) 
following major national exhibitions (p. 16). 
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encompass all the other arts, including the visual arts, without any substantial 
modification of its initial formulations.’ 56 ‘From the late 1930s, and especially from 
1947, then, academicism... was the direction in which Realist painters were supposed 
to work.’ 57 Soviet culture came to be characterized by the development of high 
technical expertise within conservative areas of practice - the ballet, the classical 
symphony orchestra, the large narrative painting or kartina — which were largely 
nineteenth-century in origin, 58 placed in juxtaposition to Western (‘imperialist’) 
culture, presented as decadent, consumerist, and infantile. Artists were expected to 
produce work by ‘social commission’, that is, to create artworks not for individual 
consumers who were supposed to be their potential buyers, but for the masses who 
should absorb and accept their ideological message. 59 Artworks were encouraged to 
address timely, relevant issues - among them, key historic events and celebrations of 
their subsequent anniversaries, genre works reflecting not only the achievements of 
industrialization and agricultural reform, but also the daily lives of Soviet people, 
monumental landscapes that celebrated the beauty of the vast and varied natural 
heritage of the USSR. Political figures featured prominently in all the visual arts, 
although markedly less so after de-Stalinization, when such representations were 
limited to the political genre-painting and sculpture (statues, memorials, busts in 
public buildings). The new canon demanded that creative artists eschew a merely 
accurate and photographic depiction of Soviet reality (‘naturalism’), concentrating 
instead on the features of that reality that were held to be typical (‘realism’). What 
made this version of realism distinctively socialist was that the aspects of reality that 

56 Boris Groys, Hrt/Ww (Cambridge, MA and London: MIT Press, 2013), p. 141. 

57 Catriona Kelly and Robin Milner-Gulland, ‘Building a new reality: the visual arts, 1921-1953’ in 
Catriona Kelly and David Shepherd, Russian Cultural Studies. An Introduction (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2008), pp. i46f. 

58 Brendan Prendeville, Realism in 20 th Century Painting (London, New York: Thames & Hudson, 2000), 
p. 103. 

59 Boris Groys, Art Power (Cambridge, MA and London: MIT Press, 2013), p. 7. 
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were taken as typical were those that were typical specifically of the projected socialist 
and communist future. ‘The art that is put at the service of such a dynamic, 
revolutionary balance of power takes necessarily the form of political propaganda. 
Such art does not reduce itself to the representation of power - it participates in the 
struggle for power.’ 60 The aspirations of the socialist state and its people were thus 
projected onto the canvas, or carved into stone, presenting a coherent communal 
visual narrative that the audience could both empathize with and draw inspiration 
from. Much like the realist painters of the nineteenth century, who challenged the 
establishment by choosing to treat prosaic subjects in the format that was traditionally 
reserved for the heroic or religious scenes of history painting, 61 the Socialist Realists 
empowered their proletarian subjects through portraying their achievements and 
preoccupations, a humanistic elevation of the worker that was part of the post¬ 
revolutionary narrative. 

Elements of this distinct approach are also to be observed in the form taken by Soviet 
exhibitions abroad. These were often devised as a celebration of an important event in 
the relations of the participating states, for example, the USSR-GDR exhibitions ‘The 
Image of the Revolutionary Who Is Building Socialism. On the 100 th Birthday of 
V.I. Lenin’ (1970), and ‘Paths of Struggle. On the 60 th Anniversary of Great October’ 
(1978). The explicit political objective of such initiatives is evident: art exhibitions of 
this kind were intended as part of a wider programme of cultural events designed to 
reaffirm the existing political narrative in general, and to emphasize individual tropes 
of it in particular cases. As for the depiction of political figures, a portrait of the 
Soviet people’s beloved leader was quite comme il faut, and politicians of the host state 

bu Boris Groys, Art Power (Cambridge, MA and London: MIT Press, 2013), p. 4. 

61 ‘A Burial at Ornans’ (Un enterrement a Ornans, 1849-50) by the controversial French painter Gustave 
Courbet, is one such striking example. 
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were frequently honoured in the same way - provided they had proven to be good 
internationalists. 62 Socialist Realist art was to become an important cultural export of 
the USSR after the Second World War, in particular to socialist countries whose 
leaderships were receptive to both its traditionalist aesthetic and its revolutionary 
political message. ‘In attempting to account for the Soviet-Arab cultural rapprochement 
that followed the political ‘breakthrough’ of 1955, Walter Z. Laqueur has pointed to 
what he regards as certain affinities between ‘Soviet civilization,’ with its foundation 
in socialism, and the ‘aspirations of the intelligentsia in backward countries.’ Even if 
one does not fully share Mr Laqueur’s pessimistic, almost fatalistic outlook on the 
future of relationships between the East and Russia, it is difficult to refute his view 
that Soviet culture has more appeal in the East than in the West. As he points out: 
“Socialist realism’ may not be taken seriously in the West, but it did make more sense 
than /’art pour Vart in countries like Egypt, Syria, or Iraq. The neo-classicism of Soviet 
painting and music was... easier to understand and master than Western 
modernism.’ 63 We can infer from this further that while it was easy to remain critical 
of Soviet cultural output in principle, to actively dislike it, and to argue against 
attributing any artistic value to it, in practice, it was becoming increasingly difficult to 
disregard the influence that it could potentially exert on those who did not share the 
same political and aesthetic orientations. The ability to successfully analyse the 
effectiveness of a cultural initiative requires of the analyst the capacity to acknowledge 


62 For instance, the first plate in Vystavka proizvedenii sovetskikh khudozhnikov posviaschennykh Indii. 
Katalog [An Exhibition of Artworks by Soviet Artists on Indian Themes. Catalogue] (Moscow: 
Iskusstvo, 1958) is a photograph of the bust of Saifuddin Kitchlew, an Indian nationalist politician, who 
was awarded the Stalin Peace Prize in 1952 for his extensive efforts as founder president of the All-India 
Peace Council, and Vice President of the World Peace Council. The bust was commissioned from E. 
Vuchetich, a prominent Soviet sculptor and artist, best known abroad for the Soviet War Memorial in 
Treptower Park, Berlin (1946-1949), and Let Us Beat Swords Into Ploughshares in the United Nations 
garden (1957). Such a high commission was a mark of honour, intended to recognize the significance of 
Kitchlew’s achievements for Soviet foreign policy interests. 

63 Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. The Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign 
Policy, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, i960), p. 216. 
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one’s own cultural biases, especially if the impetus of said initiative is angled at a 
public to which he or she does not belong. 

Following the death of Stalin, we observe a number of interconnected shifts in Soviet 
foreign policy. The new Soviet leadership - whose accession to power came only 
months after the inauguration of Dwight D. Eisenhower as US President, replacing the 
more aggressively anti-Soviet Harry S. Truman - pursued and, in large part, achieved a 
warmer relationship with the West than Moscow had enjoyed at any time since the end 
of the Second World War. 1953 brought an end to hostilities on the Korean peninsula, 
although a final peace treaty remained (and remains) elusive; and 1955 saw both sides 
agree to the independence and perpetual neutrality of Austria. It was in this context 
that Soviet leaders put forward the slogan of ‘peaceful coexistence’ between states 
having different social systems (i.e. the socialist countries and the ideologically 
opposed ‘capitalist’ Western states). The concept of culture proved to be central for 
many important thinkers in post-Stalinist Russia as an alternative to the concept of 
society dominant in Marxist theory. While society is divided into classes and parties, 
each fighting for power and supremacy, culture has the potential to unite people and 
transcend social, national, and historical divisions. 64 The literature from this period 
onwards indicates unequivocally that the USSR conducted cultural exchanges with 
three distinct groups of states: socialist states, capitalist states, and newly independent 
countries. This attests to the maturity of Soviet cultural foreign policy by this stage, 
whereby in 1965 the USSR was conducting state-level cultural exchanges with over 100 


64 Mikhail Epstein, Transcultural Experiments. Russian and American Models of Creative Communication 
(New York: St Martin’s Press, 1969) http://www.emory.edu/INTELNET/tc_i.html [Accessed 
24/04/2014]. 
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different countries, with 57 of which these exchanges took place on the basis of 


interstate agreements. 65 


S.K. Romanovskii provides the following overview of the main strands: 

Ties with, fraternal socialist countries are based on the principles of proletarian 
internationalism. [...] The character of cultural ties between the USSR and 
fraternal states is in total conformity with the new historical type of 
international relations that has come into existence between them. [...] 

The USSR unselfishly accords assistance to the peoples of young states, who have 
cast off the colonial yoke, in developing their indigenous cultures, in 
overcoming their difficult colonial heritage in the sphere of public education, 
healthcare, science, and other spheres of cultural life. [...] 

The principles of peaceful coexistence provide the basis on which the USSR 
pursues relations with the capitalist states. Having said that, the peaceful 
coexistence between states with different socio-economic systems does not 
imply the coexistence of ideologies. And in the acute ideological struggle, 
which is taking place in the modern world, cultural relations have an 
important part to play. Thanks to them, broad sections of the populations of 
foreign countries acquaint themselves with our advanced Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, with the advantages of the socialist system over the capitalist one, 
with the successes of the Soviet people and the peoples of other countries of 
the socialist commonwealth [...], with the achievements of the socialist 
countries in science and technology, with the best examples of our art. 66 

Throughout the Cold War, the USSR sought friendly relations with the newly 

independent countries of Asia and Africa, particularly those whose policy tended to be 

radical and anticolonial, even if they were robustly anti-Communist in their domestic 

affairs. This was intended to provide those states with an alternative alliance following 

the end of their previous colonial relationship with Western powers. A 1962 

publication lists the UAR, Tunisia, Morocco, Ghana, Guinea, Mali, and Ethiopia 

among the states with which the USSR pursues ‘on a reciprocal basis’ cultural relations 

in the form of exhibitions of painting, graphic art, and sculpture, indigenous applied- 


65 S.K. Romanovskii, Mezhdunarodnye kul’turnye i nauchnye sviazi SSSR [International Cultural and 
Scietific Ties of the USSR] (Moscow: Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia, 1966), p. 9. 

66 S.K. Romanovskii, Mezhdunarodnye kul’turnye i nauchnye sviazi SSSR [International Cultural and 
Scietific Ties of the USSR] (Moscow: Mezhdunarodnye otnosheniia, 1966), pp. 9-11 (my emphasis 
throughout). 
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decorative arts, as well as radio broadcasts and musical recordings. 67 It will be noted 
that the African countries listed here are, with one or two exceptions, those who 
foreign policy orientation at the time was radical. (Ethiopia did not belong to that 
category in the 1960s, but its special position as an independent state of long standing 
places it in a class of its own; while Tunisia was perhaps chiefly of interest in view of 
developments in neighbouring Algeria.) Egypt (the UAR), Morocco, Ghana, Guinea, 
and Mali, however, were acknowledges in the early 1960s as constituting the radical 
wing of African politics. 

African states were by no means united in their ideas of what African 
independence really meant. This was emphasised in 1961 by the holding of two 
separate conferences of independent African states, one at Casablanca and one 
at Monrovia. In black Africa the leading powers in the first and smaller group 
were Guinea, Ghana, and the new Mali. The leaders of these states, together 
with those of Morocco and Egypt, believed that [...] the struggle to establish 
the independence and personality of Africa had by no means already been won. 
[...] Their answer was a positive pan-Africanism [...] 

The Monrovia grouping, comprising most of the rest of black Africa, 
was more cautious. [...] many of them felt they still needed the cooperation of 
those European states on which their countries’ economies so largely 
depended. 68 

Thus, the African states with which the Soviet Union was especially concerned to 
develop cultural exchanges were also largely the states whose foreign policy (even 
though their internal political arrangements may, as in Morocco, have tended to be 
somewhat conservative) rendered them potentially the most receptive to Soviet 
influence. 


Exhibitions were organized within a wider context of artistic exchanges. Chang-tai 
Hung’s recent work on the political culture of Mao’s China dedicates an entire chapter 


67 I.V. Samylovskii, Nauchnye i kul’turnye sviazi SSSR so stranami Azii i Afriki [The USSR’s Scientific and 
Cultural Ties with the Countries of Asia and Africa] (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo vostochnoi literatury, 1962), 
p. 52. 

8 Roland Oliver and J.D. Fage, A Short History of Africa (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1970), p. 260. 
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to the role of oil paintings in Chinese cultural politics, and in particular to the 
profound Soviet influence thereon: 

Chinese Communists took firm control over art immediately after the 
founding of the PRC. One of the government’s plans was to suggest a series of 
history paintings, especially in oil, to depict the CCP’s accomplishments and 
its final victory in 1949. When the July 1 Anniversary Exhibition was mounted 
in 1951 to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary of the founding of the CCP, 
it was Wang Yeqiu’s idea to incorporate history paintings and sculptures 
depicting the Party’s history into the exhibition. 

Weng Yeqiu’s suggestion was likely inspired by what he had observed in 
the Soviet Union. As a head of a Chinese delegation to exhibit Chinese art in 
the Soviet capital in the late 1950s, he was greatly impressed by the artworks in 
the Moscow museums. In the National Museum of the Revolution, for 
instance, Wang admired how Lenin’s political career had been carefully 
highlighted by oil paintings and maps. These paintings, according to Wang, 
forcefully chronicled the Bolshevik leader’s path of struggle and triumph. 

Wang wrote admiringly in his report that the items were visually attractive and 
could be effective educational tools for the public. As a result of that 
experience, he proposed to bring art, especially oil paintings, into the 
construction of the [Museum of the Chinese Revolution]. 69 

Wang Yeqiu (1909-87), a literary historian and devoted Communist who exerted great 

influence on cultural politics in the early years of the People’s Republic, travelled 

extensively in the 1940s and 1950s to establish political and cultural ties with 

representatives of friendly states. In this instance, an exhibition of Chinese art in 

Moscow proved to be an invaluable opportunity for close cultural contact between 

representatives of both states, a chance to showcase the achievements of Soviet 

civilization to Chinese delegates in search of a viable model. The proposal to 

commission a series of paintings for the purpose was met with approval by the Art 

Bureau of the Ministry of Culture in March 1951, and subsequently led to the 

establishment of a new genre in Chinese painting, the ‘revolutionary history painting’ 

(geming lishihua)J° This is but an example of the readiness with which established 

Soviet techniques were transposed onto the canvas of the newly established Chinese 


69 Chang-tai Hung, Mao’s New World. A Political Culture in the Early People’s Republic (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 2011), pp. i29f. 

70 Chang-tai Hung, Mao’s New World. A Political Culture in the Early People’s Republic (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 2011), pp. i29f. 
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state. Hung devotes particular attention to the artistic educational exchanges that 
followed, whereby artists from the USSR were invited to teach Chinese students, and 
in the mid-1950s groups of Chinese art students were also sent by the Chinese 
government to the famed Repin Institute of Art in Leningrad to learn painting and 
other techniques, including etching. During these visits, Soviet artists produced works 
detailing their impressions of China, its people and its culture, which were exhibited 
upon their return, 71 and were published in illustrated collections. These ‘artistic 
reports’ (tvorcheskie otchety ) were very popular. 


The arrival of the Soviet oil painter Konstantin Maksimov in Beijing in February 1955 

to offer a class to the students at the Chinese Academy of Fine Arts was a turning 

point in this process; his class, commonly known in Chinese art circles as Maxunban 

(Maksimov Training Class), lasted for two years and trained an entire generation of 

artists, notably Jin Shangyi, Hou Yimin, and Zhan Jianjun. 72 Hung explains the special 

appeal of the oil painting as a medium: 

Its flexibility in the use of colors, its wide range from lights to darks, and its 
ability to achieve a multiple blending of tones all different markedly from the 
Chinese ink-and-brush painting, and provided a refreshing alternative to 
aspiring Chinese artists. “The principal characteristic of oil painting is its 
realist touch. Its volume, space, colors, and light are all real. The works are 
attractive; they draw people’s attention,” Jin Shangyi recalled in an interview 
about why he was drawn to this genre as a young artist. The capacity of oil 
painting to depict minute details and blend different tones was also ideal, in 
the words of Cai Ruohong, “in presenting historical themes and delineating 
heroic personalities.” 73 


71 See, for example, Moskva-Pekin. Vystavka estampa moskovskikh I pekinskikh khudozhnikov [Moscow- 
Beijing. An Exhibition of Graphic Art by Moscow and Beijing Artists] (Moscow: Oktiabr’, 1958). The 
title page cites the involvement of the following organizations: Soviet-Chinese Friendship Society, 
Chinese-Soviet Friendship Society, Union of Artists of the USSR, Union of Chinese Artists, Moscow 
Union of Soviet Artists. Also, Sovetskie khudozbniki 0 Kitae [Soviet Artists on China] (Moscow: Sovetskii 
khudozhnik, 1959). 

72 Chang-tai Hung, Mao’s New World. A Political Culture in the Early People’s Republic (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 2011), p. 132. 

73 Chang-tai Hung, Mao’s New World. A Political Culture in the Early People’s Republic (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 2011), p. 132. 
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The appeal of traditional artistic forms in their Socialist Realist interpretation was by 

no means particular to the Chinese. Nor was the PRC the only country which 

participated in educational exchanges with the USSR in the artistic sphere. A Danish 

traveller to the Mongolian People’s Republic recounts the following episode: 

Mr G. Odon [...] had been a water technician until 1951 when he had begun to 
take lessons in drawing and painting. Six years later he had graduated from the 
Academy of Arts in Moscow. [...] Odon is a strange man, with a most 
remarkable home. He has an artist’s feeling for old culture and owns a fine 
collection of lama paintings and ancient Mongolian manuscripts the paper of 
which is made from blood and human bone-meal. [...] His still lifes in the style 
of the old Dutch masters showed considerable ability, and his portraits of a 
falconer and a bearded old partisan were remarkable. His fine picture of 
revolutionaries up in the mountains had been exhibited in Moscow and had 
been awarded a prize there - justly, I thought. 74 

Mongolian artists took part in the historically important exhibition of the art of 

socialist countries, which took place in Moscow in 1958-1959, and featured over 2,000 

different works by artists from Albania, Bulgaria, China, East Germany, Hungary, 

North Korea, Mongolia, Poland, Romania, Vietnam, and the USSR. 7 ’ The Mongolian 

People’s Republic remained a firmly Soviet-oriented socialist ally, resisting the 

blandishments of Peking following the Sino-Soviet split, and ever eager to engage in all 

manner of bilateral relations. It is worth noting that cultural relations with Mongolia 

were cultivated most assiduously on the part of the Asian, not the European, sections 

of the USSR. For example, in the 1970s a noteworthy series of Soviet exhibitions was 

held in the Mongolian capital of Ulaanbaatar featuring works by artists from the 

neighbouring Buryat ASSR (a region whose indigenous population has close historic 

links with Mongolia, and speaks a related language). 76 


74 j0rgen Bisch. Mongolia. Unknown Land, trans. Reginald Spink (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1963), 
pp. 99 f. 

75 Katalog k vystavke proizvedenii izobrazitel’nogo iskusstva sotsialisticheskikh stran [Catalogue for the 
Exhibition of the Fine Art of Socialist Countries] (Moscow: Sovetskii khudozhnik, 1959). 

76 Knl’turnye i nauchnye sviazi mezbdu SSSR i MNR [Cultural and Scientific Ties between the USSR and 
the MPR] (Moscow: Nauka, 1981), p. 263. 
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It is worth awarding special attention to Barghoorn’s The Soviet Cultural Offensive, the 
objective of which, in his own words, was to provide ‘full information about the 
motivations, methods, and dimensions of Soviet cultural diplomacy’, defined as the 
manipulation of cultural materials and personnel for propaganda purposes . 11 His book is a 
remarkably extensive study, the result of almost two decades of research in the USSR, 
where he was a press attache (1943-1947) and a researcher (in 1956, 1958, and again in 
1959), and in its all but obsessive preoccupation with the subtlety, effectiveness, and 
reach of Soviet propaganda. From a historiographical point of view, this work is a 
pivotal one, and is referred to in most subsequent works on the subject, both in 
English and in Russian. Barghoorn’s language is characteristic of the deep suspicions 
that shaped Cold War thinking, typical of Western overestimation of the USSR’s 
destructive potential. Its tone is at once reverential and condemnatory, for example, 
‘the overwhelming cordiality of Soviet hospitality’ is discredited as a ‘potent form of 
psychological bribery’. 78 Barghoorn suggests that the USSR’s overseas cultural 
programme is ‘so vast as to almost defy description. A full study of Soviet planning for 
cultural penetration [emphasis added] would require years of effort by a large research 
staff. This program may exert greater influence abroad than Soviet research and 
development in atomic energy or artificial earth satellites, which, indeed, it helps to 
translate into propaganda.’ 79 

(Barghoorn unconsciously echoes the comment of a visitor to the first Soviet art 
exhibition held in the young German Democratic Republic, in 1949: ‘Let’s have some 


77 Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. The Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign 
Policy (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, i960), pp. lof. 

78 Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. The Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign 
Policy, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, i960), p. 336. 

79 Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. The Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign 
Policy, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, i960), p. 187. 
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more exhibitions like this: they’re more powerful than American atom bombs!’ 80 The 
atom bomb, of course, represented in 1949 the newest and most terrifying weapon in 
the American arsenal - just as ‘artificial earth satellites’ did in the Soviet arsenal in 
i960. It is not without significance that ‘cold warriors’ on both sides of the Curtain 
should thus spontaneously have chosen to compare the efficacy of ‘cultural 
diplomacy’ to that of the most fearful and threatening inventions their respective 
enemies were known to wield.) 

Cultural diplomacy as practiced by the Soviet regime requires massive financial 
and organizational support. It also presupposes scholarly research, a large-scale 
training program, for example, in the field of foreign languages, and the 
supplying and processing of foreign cultural materials for the information and 
instruction of Soviet personnel employed in propaganda, diplomacy, and 
cultural relations. This logistic support [...] is impressive in its dimensions, 
although it must be remembered, in attempting to compare the Soviet effort 
with that of the United States, for example, that many programs conducted by 
party and government agencies in Russia are carried on in noncommunist 
countries by private foundations, religious organizations, and educational 
institutions. 81 

Barghoorn’s assessment of the operational model of Soviet cultural diplomacy is 
accurate. Indeed, in the postwar years, as well as in subsequent decades, the authorities 
liaised extensively with Soviet friendship societies across the globe. Many of the art 
exhibitions discussed in this chapter were the result of a collaborative effort between 
domestic institutions and the representatives of said friendship societies, with the 
active or else implicit support from the authorities of the receiving state. A key Soviet 
motivation for investing in cultural exchanges was internal propaganda, thus 
reinforcing the idea that the USSR was admired internationally. This activity was well- 
publicized in central newspapers (among them Izvestiia [News] and Sovetskaia kul’tura 
[Soviet Culture] and major art and culture journals, such as Iskusstvo [Art] and 


8lJ M. Ozerov, Milliony tvoikh druzei (Ocberki o sovetsko-germanskoi druzhbe) [Millions of Friends of Yours 
(Sketches on Soviet-German Friendship)] (Moscow: Izdatel’stvo sotsial’no-ekonomicheskoi literatury, 
i960), p. 60. 

81 Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. The Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign 
Policy, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, i960), p. 158. 
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Tvorchestvo [Creative Arts], and was intended to demonstrate the attractiveness of the 
Soviet Union as a political and ideological reference point for people in those states. 

Thus, Barghoorn was right to identify the promotion of Soviet art overseas as an 
integral part of the USSR’s foreign relations strategy: almost from the earliest days of 
the Soviet government’s existence, and with increased intensity and regularity during 
the Cold War, Moscow sought to use the arts - including exhibitions of visual art - as 
one instrument to help it achieve its policy objectives with regard to particular foreign 
countries. Understanding how the specifics of how it did so, however, requires a more 
sustained examination of Soviet artistic exchanges with states belonging to the three 
main categories identified by Romanovskii. 
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Chapter 3 


“I’ve noticed that just before a breaking-off of relations they 
always put on an exhibition, ” said Skender, turning his own 
smiling mask towards Silva. “Or perhaps ‘mystification’ 
would be a better word for it. ” 

Ismail Kadare 82 


NEWLY INDEPENDENT STATES. V. Smirnov’s pamphlet To Know Each Other , 
written in English and distributed by the Great Britain-USSR Association, is a 
photographic report which demonstrates the extensive and varied cultural activities 
that the USSR had engaged in throughout the world, including theatre tours (Soviet 
performers pose with members of the public and foreign dignitaries), scientific 
cooperation programmes, sports events, art workshops conducted by Soviet artists in 
developing countries, etc. The Union of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries is described as ‘the biggest public organization of its 
kind in the USSR... [which] united on a voluntary basis all the societies, associations, 
and institutes of friendship and cultural contacts with different countries or groups of 
countries’ 83 in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. A particular emphasis is placed on the 
work that was being done in connection with developing countries, not just in 
presenting the achievements of Soviet culture, but in helping them to rediscover their 
indigenous traditions: ‘A rebirth of national cultures is to be observed in countries 


82 Ismail Kadare, The Concert, trans. Barbara Bray from the French of Jusuf Vrioni (London: Vintage, 
2013), p. 121. 

83 B. Smirnov, To Know Each Other (Moscow: Novosti Press Agency, 1967), pp. 3f. 
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that have just embarked on the path of national sovereignty.’ 84 The pamphlet 

seemingly seeks to reaffirm the sentiments of Soviet sympathizers: 

Inculcating feelings of friendship and respect for people in other parts of the 
world is given the top attention in the USSR. This is considered a target of 
national importance, a goal to be reached in the course of building 
communism and creating a new man. 85 

before stating explicitly that 

[t]he Soviet public whole-heartedly support the just cause of the peoples 
fighting for their freedom and independence. They resolutely condemn the US 
intervention in Vietnam, imperialism’s provocation in various parts of the 
globe against the socialist countries and national-liberation movements and 
attempts to sow discord among nations. 86 

Presenting the construction of cultural relations as a goal and a target of national 
importance attests to their involvement with the central, rather than merely the 
peripheral, goals of Soviet foreign policy - an interpretation which is further 
supported by the fact that such publications almost invariably contained a summation 
of the Soviet position on the current state of affairs. 


Barghoorn devotes much consideration to art exhibitions in his overview of the broad 

range of exchanges undertaken by Soviet authorities. 

[The Kremlin] strives to prove that, since exhibitions of the art of India are 
displayed in Moscow, the Soviet Union values the culture, the human dignity, 
and the political freedom of Indians. In like manner, empty prison buildings 
or abandoned penal camps are shown to distinguished American visitors in the 
not-always-unfounded hope that they will draw from this limited evidence 
sweeping conclusions as to the scope of Soviet post-Stalin legal reform. 87 

And he pays special attention to the notion of exhibition effectiveness, although he 

tends to arrive at the conclusion that virtually all Soviet cultural initiatives had 

nefarious motivations behind them: 


84 B. Smirnov, To Know Each Other (Moscow: Novosti Press Agency, 1967), p. 8. 

85 B. Smirnov, To Know Each Other (Moscow: Novosti Press Agency, 1967), p. 6. 

86 B. Smirnov, To Know Each Other (Moscow: Novosti Press Agency, 1967), p. 8. 

87 Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. The Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign 
Policy, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, i960), p. 13. 
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All of these exhibitions seemed to be, from a technical point of view, of 
excellent quality [...] While I was unsuccessful in my effort to learn what, if 
any, impact these exhibitions had on natives of the countries that they were 
designed to honor, I did observe many interested Soviet citizens intently 
studying them. If one considers that dozens, perhaps hundreds, of these 
exhibitions are held in the Soviet Union every year and that they are usually on 
a high level, one cannot fail to admire the magnitude, if not the purpose, of 
this effort. 88 

Over half a century later, the situation is largely unchanged, and Western academia 
remains unwittingly imbued with a Barghoornian distrust when considering Soviet 
cultural initiatives such as theatre tours or art exhibitions. It is tempting to attempt to 
draw parallels between Barghoorn’s rhetoric and the zero-sum interpretation offered 
by Nye, whereby American soft power defeated that of the Soviet Union. Nye’s chapter 
on ‘Other’s Soft Power’ reads largely like an overview of the various cultural 
phenomena - Russian ballet, European art, Zen Buddhism, Bollywood, etc. - that lend 
other states some attractiveness compared to the universal attractiveness of the US. 
Here too a tendency to list specific historical examples occludes any attempt to 
crystallize an operational framework that a state might follow in order to apply its soft 
power. In the 1947 book The Cultural Approach: Another Way in International Relations, 
McMurry and Lee present the view that would define Cold War thinking on the 
matter, which would subsequently be absorbed into Barghoorn’s analysis, and which is 
curiously evocative of Nye’s reasoning: 

In their plans for world domination [...] the totalitarian states [emphasis added] 
have relied on cultural activities abroad to pave the way for a complete 
dictatorship over the lives of foreign people. 

On the other hand, the democracies [emphasis added] have used cultural 
programs to develop the free and friendly relationships between their own and 
other peoples which lead to mutual understanding and respect. 89 


Frederick C. Barghoorn, The Soviet Cultural Offensive. The Role of Cultural Diplomacy in Soviet Foreign 
Policy, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, i960), p. 186. 

89 Ruth Emily McMurry and Muna Lee de Munos Marin, The Cultural Approach. Another Way in I.R., 
(Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 1947), p. 8. 
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In this case, the authors are making an implicit value judgement, prompting the reader 
to conclude that some political systems apply their soft power to do ‘good’, while 
others’ soft power is put to the service of ‘evil’. A more reasonable approach would 
argue that a cultural programme launched by any state would be intended to benefit 
that state at least as much as the receiving state, and would be designed to fulfil a 
number of objectives, including political and economic as well as purely cultural ones. 
Thus, the first major shortcoming of the soft power concept as an analytical 
framework for studying Soviet cultural diplomacy is its highly contextual, and 
inherently normative, nature. Soft power is given some consideration in general terms, 
but the primary focus of Nye’s work is American soft power, with American culture, 
defined here as ‘the set of values and practices that create meaning for a society,’ as its 
cornerstone. US soft power works because American culture appeals universally, Nye 
seems to argue, and because US foreign policy actions are morally justifiable. The 
Soviet Union, on the other hand, is described as never having been ‘a serious 
competitor with the United States in soft power during the Cold War’, 90 due to the 
absence of popular-cultural exports and to the ‘lack of moral justification’ for the 
Soviet Union’s actions - the invasions of Hungary and Czechoslovakia are cited as an 
example. (In fact, the USSR did present moral and normative justifications for these 
invasions, which is not the same as but its ideological opponents were not all 
convinced by them.) This normative element of soft power is problematic, because it 
implies that there exists a single set of moral criteria against which a state’s actions can 
be judged. The United States, naturally, scores highly, thus its soft power potential 
supersedes that of any other state. I could argue that not all of the United States’ 
actions were morally justifiable either; would that, conversely, affect my perception of 
the effectiveness of American cultural output? 

90 Joseph S. Nye, Soft Power. The Means to Success in World Politics, New York: Public Affairs (2004), p. 75. 
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The second shortcoming of the soft power concept for the purpose of studying Soviet 
cultural foreign policy is the centrality of a dichotomy of ‘high culture’ - such as 
literature, art, and education, which appeals to elites - and ‘popular culture’, which 
focuses on ‘mass entertainment’. 91 Nye attributes the success of American culture to its 
‘universalistic’ nature, which imbues it with a global appeal, and allows it to 
complement and transcend political and military levers of influence. Yet what Nye is 
comparing here is not the attractiveness of American mass culture as against Soviet 
mass culture, but rather its attractiveness compared to Soviet high culture. It is 
certainly true that the decision to capitalize on commercial exports contributed 
significantly to widening the appeal of American culture worldwide. Nye criticizes the 
Soviet Union’s failure to produce attractive mass-cultural output by only promoting 
the best of its ‘high culture’. Such a criticism does not take into consideration the fact 
that, in the Soviet Union, ‘literature, art, and education’ were no longer seen as the 
preserve of the elite, and, indeed, that the dichotomy between high culture and mass 
culture was alien to many of the societies with which the cultural exchanges were 
conducted. (Nye’s bizarre decision to treat education as a form of‘high culture’ makes 
of the latter an inchoate and potentially misleading category. There is much to be said 
for treating educational exchanges as a distinct form of cultural relations - and not a 
cultural ‘export’ - as indeed the British Council does. 92 ) The criticism also fails to take 
into account the widespread success that Soviet cultural outreach programmes had in 
the developing world, especially in the 1950s and 1960s, a success that the Americans 
were only too aware of. 


91 Joseph S. Nye, Soft Power: The Means to Success in World Politics, New York: Public Affairs (2004), p. 11. 

92 Vide infra. 
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Furthermore, it is debatable whether American culture, with its emphasis on such 
tropes as youth, fashion, enjoyment, leisure, individualism, and materialism, does 
indeed possess a universal appeal, if one takes into consideration the preferences of the 
world’s more traditional societies. This debate continues today. ‘Much more than art 
was at stake in this debate. By defining their attitude towards modern art, people also 
defined their relationship towards key issues of modernity, such as democracy, social 
development, re-education, Westernization, etc.’ 93 

SOCIALIST STATES. ‘Among the friendship associations in the Soviet Union the 
biggest are those maintaining relations with socialist countries. Similar societies in the 
socialist countries have become truly people’s organisations, totalling millions of 
members. Their work is cemented by the cultural exchanges conducted on 
governmental levels. 94 

‘The USSR has over the years developed differentiated policies for dealing with each of 
its allies, [making it] difficult to generalize usefully about Soviet-East European 
relations [...] There is clearly room in the literature for monographs devoted to Soviet 
[...] relations with specific East European states.’ 95 However, it is possible to sketch out 
broadly the general spectrum of policies that typified the exercise of Soviet influence 
in the region, and then to situate Soviet cultural relations with particular states within 
the suggested framework. S.N. MacFarlane outlines the modalities and mechanisms of 
control that the Soviet Union employed in its relations with the socialist states of 

93 Wolfgang Welsch, ‘Modernity and Postmodernity in Post-war Germany (1945-1995)’ in Culture in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, 1945-1995, ed. Reiner Pommerin (Oxford, Washington D.C., 1996), pp. ii2f. 

94 B. Smirnov, To Know Each Other (Moscow: Novosti Press Agency Pub. House, 1967), p. 8. 

95 S.N. MacFarlane, Foreword to Douglas A. Macgregor, The Soviet-East German Military Alliance 
(Cambridge, New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989), pp. vii et seq. While the discussion focuses on 
the military relations between the USSR and ‘what may be its most significant ally’, this methodological 
concern can be extrapolated onto other established areas of bilateral relations. 
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Eastern Europe following the Second World War and until its eventual break-up in 


1991: 

■ force/occupation/intervention 

■ party ties 

■ military and secret police 

■ economic relations 

■ multilateral institutions 

■ cultural relations. 96 

The ability to maintain control in the region relied on the Soviet Union’s ability to 
develop and manage a complex of relations with each individual country, with the 
form and scope of the use of each abovementioned mechanism of control varying 
across time and space. In the case of the Hungarian People’s Republic, for example, 
where elections in the second half of the 1940s showed a clear majority for the 
Smallholders’ Party - even though those elections were conducted under Soviet 
occupation - the socialist government had minimal room for manoeuvre because it 
owed its existence entirely to geopolitical factors. In both the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia and the Socialist People’s Republic of Albania the communist 
governments had come to power as a result of their leading position in wartime 
resistance movements, with only minimal assistance from the USSR (and also from 
the Western allies). As a result, those governments could be much more independent 
of Moscow, and both of them ended up breaking from the bloc altogether: Yugoslavia 
in 1948, and Albania in i960. In other cases, where governments owed their existence to 
a combination of local support and Soviet preponderance, the situation was less clear- 
cut. Such governments had a choice between being a very loyal ally like Bulgaria, or a 

96 S.N. MacFarlane, ‘The Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, 1945-91’ (lecture delivered Department of 
Politics and International Relations, University of Oxford, 7 th February 2014). 
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semi-detached ally like Romania. In Bulgaria, pro-Russian orientation was traditional 
following independence from the Ottoman Empire, and there was no plausible 
Bulgarian national interest that would have involved a conflict with the Soviet Union. 
In the case of Romania, on the other hand, historic and linguistic ties with the USSR 
were less close, and a respectable nationalist case could be advanced (on the 
Bessarabian question, for instance) to justify cooler relations with their powerful 
neighbour. The Romanian Socialist Republic under Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej and 
then Nicolae Ceau§escu was a voluntary ally that in 1962 essentially vetoed the plan to 
convert the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance into a meaningful cross-border 
agency for economic planning (which would have reduced Romania to the status of a 
primary producer for the indefinite future), thus foiling plans for closer economic 
integration. From the mid-1960s onwards, the Sino-Soviet split allowed Romania more 
room for manoeuvre in both domestic and foreign policy (for example, in publicly 
condemning the Warsaw Pact intervention in Czechoslovakia in 1968, and mobilizing 
its own military to counter any potential violation of its borders). 

The possibility of coercion was never wholly absent. That is not to say, however, that 
the USSR enjoyed unquestionable and uniform hegemony in Eastern Europe. For the 
Soviet Union to maintain even its influence required a continuous political and 
economic effort, supported only sporadically by the use of military force. The 
ideological dimension played a crucial role in both legitimizing Soviet interests in the 
region, and providing regional governance with a shared framework within which 
policy-making could take place. The central claim that underpinned Soviet relations 
with the European people’s democracies was that socialism represented a more 
advanced social order than capitalism, a social order that was moving rapidly and 
dynamically towards the communist future - or, once the ‘stagnation’ associated with 
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the name of L.I. Brezhnev had made that happy consummation seem rather less 
imminent, an order that had already led to prosperity, industrial development, and 
social progress. Socialist construction was conceived of as a unitary process on a world 
scale, in which the socialist countries cooperated among themselves and with 
progressive forces in the rest of the world (notably with the labour movements in the 
West and with national liberation movements in the colonies and former colonies). 
This emphasis on socialism as a world movement resulted in two interconnected 
consequences. 

Firstly, it was viewed as impossible for a state to be socialist in terms of its internal 
political and economic arrangements and yet to be antagonistic to the ‘socialist camp’ 
as a whole and, in particular, to the Soviet Union as its senior member: so the 
diplomatic rupture between the USSR and Albania found expression in reciprocal 
polemics in which each party denied that the other was in fact a socialist state. 

Secondly, each socialist state was seen as having responsibilities not only to its own 
citizens, but also to the cause of socialism throughout the world: so, in extreme cases, 
socialist states would be justified in intervening in the affairs of one of their number if 
that state seemed to be failing to fulfil these responsibilities. It was always 
acknowledged that the path towards socialism would differ somewhat from one 
country to another, based on each state’s national peculiarities and national traditions; 
but the experience of the USSR, the dean of the ‘camp’, was nonetheless very largely 
viewed as exemplary and of universal validity. 

Communist ideology underpinned all aspects of public life, with artistic production 
as a constituent part, and provided guidance on how people should behave in virtually 
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every sphere of private life. Creating a common cultural space was a step towards 
achieving Soviet dominance. Soviet soft power in Eastern Europe could be applied as 
the theoretical framing of Soviet relations with Eastern Europe, within which the 
USSR sought to fashion the proof of the claim that socialism was an expanding 
historical force. ‘The state socialist systems of east European communism gave art 
both generous funding and a public mission, which included popular accessibility as 
well as the symbolization of socialist progress. [...] The funding system encompassed 
centralized state support of artists, an active union of artists and state-sponsored sales 
galleries.’ 97 

CAPITALIST STATES. Relations between the Soviet Union and the capitalist states 
of Western Europe were, of course, shaped throughout the period under investigation 
by the peculiar backdrop against which they were cultivated: that of the standoff - 
now mounting to a climax of tension and hostility, now easing off into a phase of 
relative detente, but always a dominant feature of the international landscape - 
between the USSR and the United States of America. Under these circumstances, the 
scope for constructive engagement between the Soviet Union and any individual 
Western European state was apt to expand and contract in line with fluctuations in 
more general East-West relations. Cultural exchanges between the Soviet Union and 
Western Europe were conducted on the basis of bilateral agreements in each particular 
case: but these agreements tended to reflect, rather than determine, the wider state of 
relations. Rarely, if ever, was Moscow able to take the same active and directive role 
with regard to Western European countries that it could sometimes adopt in its 
cultural relations with socialist states and with the newly independent countries of 

97 Victoria D. Alexander and Marilyn Rueschemeyer, Art and the State. The Visual Arts in Comparative 
Perspective (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005), p. 17. 
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Asia and Africa. Arts exchanges between the USSR and Western Europe were 
conducted on a negotiated basis, in the context of a broadly bipolar world order. What 
is more, however, Soviet leaders themselves frequently suffered from what Michael 
David-Fox has called ‘the traditional Russian-Soviet inferiority complex about the 
West’ 98 - an inferiority complex that relates to culture, education, and taste quite as 
much as it does to economic and technological development. In the words of a letter 
addressed to Stalin in 1936 by Aleksandr Arosev, the head of VOKS, ‘[wjhen certain 
comrades say, as it were, look, his wife often travels abroad... it has the sound of that 
servility toward the outside world that we are fighting against. [...] In fact we, our 
country is higher and better and cleaner and let Europeans and Americans among 
themselves grow envious over who travels to the USSR’. 99 

As has been demonstrated, the organization of art exhibitions overseas served (or was 
intended to serve) wider, but disparate, Soviet foreign policy objectives. This 
interpretation receives some support from the basic correlation between the aims of 
Soviet foreign policy with regard to broad categories of state and the nature of Soviet 
exhibitions staged in those states: pre-Revolutionary paintings in the capitalist 
countries with which ‘peaceful coexistence’ was sought, monumental Socialist Realism 
in fraternal states whose attitude towards the USSR was taken to be one of proletarian 
internationalism. In itself, however, this pattern is insufficient to prove our initial 
hypothesis: after all, essentially the same result would be predicted on the hypothesis 
that Soviet cultural authorities merely sought to supply the kind of work that they 
imagined each country’s artistic establishment and gallery-going public would be likely 

98 Michael David-Fox, Showcasing the Great Experiment. Cultural Diplomacy and Western Visitors to the 
Soviet Union, 1921-1941 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), p. 298. 

99 Arosev to Stalin, 4 August 1936, RGASPI f. 558, op. 11, ed. khr. 655, 11 . 162-166, quoted in Michael 
David-Fox, Showcasing the Great Experiment. Cultural Diplomacy and Western Visitors to the Soviet Union, 
1921-1941 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), p. 298. 
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to enjoy. The connection with foreign policy becomes inescapable, however, when we 
examine exhibitions organized in states whose artistic culture was broadly similar, but 
whose diplomatic and political relationship with the Soviet Union differed. 

In 1967, for example, exhibitions of Soviet art were organized in the German 
Democratic Republic, in Mongolia, and in Yugoslavia (Ljubljana) - a solid ally, an ally 
that might conceivably be tempted to throw in its lot with China, and a one-party 
socialist state that had been outside the ‘camp’ since 1948. Yugoslavia and the GDR 
had had socialist governments since the 1940s, Mongolia since the 1920s; all could be 
expected to share similar norms and values in their cultural life, and one might 
therefore anticipate that the exhibitions organized in these three states would seem 
interchangeable. In fact, they reveal differences that only become comprehensible when 
they are examined in the context of the USSR’s foreign policy aims with regard to each 
state. The GDR played host to a Socialist Realist exhibition under the ringing title 
Brat’ia po klassu, brat’ia po oruzhiiu 00 [Brothers by Class, Brothers in Arms] - a fitting 
tribute to the steadfastness and loyalty of East Berlin’s adherence to the ‘camp’. Gallery 
visitors in Ulaanbaatar, by contrast, were treated to an exhibition devoted to works by 
artists from the Urals and Siberia: 101 and, presumably, would have been reminded of 
the geographical and traditional continuities between their own country and the land 
of Lake Baikal, the Altai mountains, and the Western Siberian steppe. (China, with its 
autonomous region of Inner Mongolia, is not the only neighbouring power that can 
boast historic links to the Khalkha Mongolian heartland.) The exhibition organized in 
the Slovenian capital, finally, was one of decorative-applied arts from the Baltic 

100 Kul’turnaia zhizn’ v SSSR 1966-1977. Kbronika [Cultural Life in the USSR 1966-1977. A Chronicle] 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1981), p. 34. 

101 Kul’turnaia zhizn’ v SSSR 1966-1977. Khronika [Cultural Life in the USSR 1966-1977. A Chronicle] 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1981), p. 121. 
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countries; 102 and the lack of any glaring political message will not have seemed 
inappropriate given the combination of normal diplomatic relations with the marked 
absence of socialist solidarity between the CPSU and the Yugoslav League of 
Communists. 

The possibility cannot be automatically excluded, however, that multiple causal factors 
may have been at work: that Soviet leaders may have had several other motives, besides 
that of advancing their general foreign policy, for organizing art exhibitions overseas. 
Elucidating these various motivations and assessing their relative weight is likely to 
call for detailed further research. We can, however, present in summary form a number 
of hypothetical motivations for the promotion of art exhibitions abroad, and we can 
even adumbrate the kinds of evidence that may be expected to prove relevant in each 
case. 

First is the motivation of internal propaganda. Successes of Soviet exhibitions in 
other countries could be publicized at home, thus reinforcing the idea that the USSR 
was looked up to internationally and that people in other countries wished they could 
live the way Soviet citizens did. The relevant evidence here would be the Soviet press 
(newspapers and arts magazines) for a period during which several major exhibitions 
were held in various parts of the world: one would seek to establish whether Soviet 
exhibitions abroad were in fact always extensively written up in the USSR itself. 

Secondly, it may be suggested that there was a further motivation in the field of 
artistic administration. The inclusion of a particular work in the catalogue of an 

102 Kul’turnaia zbizn’ v SSSR 1966-19JJ. Khronika [Cultural Life in the USSR 1966-1977. A Chronicle] 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1981), p. 89. 
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overseas exhibition was a reward, one that could be allocated to favoured artists, 
curators, or institutions: besides the element of recognition and prestige, it may have 
meant a chance to be sent abroad with the exhibition. Overseas exhibitions would thus 
deserve to be viewed in the same framework as arts prizes, official honorific titles, and 
so forth - and, more widely, the competition for honours (and for positions on 
delegations to visit foreign countries) in other spheres of Soviet life. In this case, the 
relevant evidence would have to come from archives and from such memoirs as may 
have been published by artists or officials: the hypothesis could be wholly disproved if 
one could establish that artists did not in fact want their work shown abroad, and that 
institutions similarly did not want items from their collections sent overseas. 

Thirdly, Soviet officials may have been motivated in part by a desire for approval. As 
we saw with Arosev’s letter to Stalin, many Soviet leaders - not the ‘Old Bolsheviks’, 
who were often very highly educated people, but certainly many senior figures under 
Stalin and subsequently - feared, consciously or not, that they were uncultured and 
badly read. They also inherited the ‘Old Bolshevik’ (and wider pre-Revolutionary 
progressive) sense that Russia or the USSR was culturally backward in comparison to 
the Western European countries. They therefore craved the approval of cultivated and 
artistic people, especially abroad. During his visit to the United States, Khrushchev 
told a story about how he had been billeted in an intellectual household during the 
Civil War: he had befriended the lady of the house, but, all the same, she still found 
him to be an ignorant miner who did not know the first thing about the ballet. 103 
Obviously Nikita Sergeevich was an accomplished politician: there was an obvious 

llJ3 N.S. Khrushchev, ‘Sovetskoe iskusstvo — nasha gordost’. Iz rechi na zavtrake, ustroennom na studii 
kinokompanii “Tventu Sencburi-foks” v SShA 19 sentiabria 1959 goda [Soviet Art is Our Pride. From a 
Speech Given at Breakfast at the Twentieth Century Fox Film Studio in the USA, 19 September 1959], in 
Vysokoe prizvanie literatury i iskusstva [The High Calling of Literature and Art] (Moscow: Pravda, 1963), 
pp. 12lf. 
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moral to the story, underlining that the rough-hewn mineworker of yesteryear now 
presided over a state whose ballet was world-renowned, and he was probably also 
deliberately choosing to come across as homespun and folksy. But, whether or not the 
specific episode is autobiographically true, it does at least say something about 
Khrushchev’s frame of mind and about the way in which he found it natural to think 
of the arts. He was a person with very little formal education, and he half-suspected 
that both he and his country were regarded internationally as crude and uncultivated; 
in that context, one reason for him to promote Soviet art abroad may have been the 
hope of receiving reassurance that he and the government he led were in fact 
enlightened patrons of the arts. The principal evidence on which this hypothesis could 
be assessed would be statistical: the hypothesis would be disproved if one could show 
that equal or greater attention was given to exhibiting Soviet art in countries that did 
not have a well-established artistic culture, or that Soviet officials would not have 
imagined had such a culture, compared to the major artistic centres of the West. It is 
easy to imagine a half-educated apparatchik wanting to be praised in Copenhagen or 
Amsterdam - harder to picture them caring so much whether they were thought 
cultured in Jakarta or Conakry. (I choose these examples because the first pair are 
culturally respectable but perhaps not crucial to Soviet foreign policy during the 
period, while the second pair are diplomatically and strategically important but less 
likely to be associated with artistic excellence in the minds of Soviet administrators.) 

The analysis developed in the present chapter has, however, elucidated at least some of 
the most important ways in which art exhibitions aimed to serve the USSR’s general 
foreign policy with regard to the host states. It therefore allows us to view this facet of 
Soviet state action in the context of our overall knowledge of Soviet foreign relations. 
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Conclusions 


We began our investigations with the hypothesis that the employment of visual art by 
the USSR during the Cold War - specifically in the form of overseas exhibitions - 
would prove to reflect a differentiated set of strategies corresponding to the general 
objectives of Soviet foreign policy with regard to particular states. After surveying 
some of the relevant facts, we are in a position to conclude that this hypothesis has 
been abundantly confirmed. The Soviet authorities went to considerable pains to 
promote and display their country’s art abroad: and they did so in ways that can only 
be fully comprehended when they are examined in the light of wider foreign policy. At 
the most general level, the cultural foreign policy of the USSR distinguished between 
three categories of states - the fraternal countries of the socialist camp; the bourgeois 
states of the West; and the former colonial territories. In each instance, Soviet art 
exhibitions were consciously put together in order to reinforce positive outlooks on 
the Soviet Union that the locals may have entertained, and simultaneously to erode 
any negative attitudes they may have held. Within each broad category, however, the 
USSR’s programme of art exhibitions reveals meaningful variation in accordance with 
the temperature of Moscow’s relationship with each specific state. Not only did the 
artworks exhibited in the capitals of the various people’s democracies differ noticeably 
from those that were habitually shown under Soviet auspices in their liberal 
democratic rivals, but, even as between one socialist country and another, the character 
of the art exhibitions organized by the Soviet Union shifts in conformity with the 
nature and solidity of bilateral relations between the USSR and the particular host 
country. 
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We can thus speak with some confidence about the aims, the objectives, the 
motivations behind the Soviet Union’s organization of overseas art exhibitions. But 
we may find it harder to draw any definite conclusions as to whether or not these 
objectives were in fact realized - whether art exhibitions, and cultural diplomacy more 
widely, ever did substantively advance the foreign policy aims they were intended to 
advance. Perhaps they did not: perhaps all these elaborate and costly efforts, efforts 
that delighted the editors of the Soviet press and that impressed Frederick C. 
Barghoorn even while they unsettled him, ultimately failed to yield any significant 
result in terms of general foreign policy. It is certainly true that they yielded no results 
that are very susceptible to being straightforwardly measured. Soviet writers on the 
subject tended to adduce attendance numbers, press coverage, or comments in visitors’ 
books as evidence that their exhibitions had been favourably received; and it appears 
that people employed today by the British Council still rely on essentially the same 
indices. 104 There does not, however, seem to be any obvious way by which evidence of 
this nature can be translated into an assessment of exhibitions’ success as instruments 
of foreign policy. 

Addressing this matter will require detailed further research, and it would be 
inappropriate at this point to do more than sketch out a few promising approaches 
that such research may take. Subject to that proviso, then, it is prima facie reasonable to 
suggest that the instrumental use of art as a tool of foreign policy may be capable of 
producing effects that can be disposed along three different axes. Firstly, and most 
ambitiously, it may (aspire to) instil a sense that the originating state is culturally 
classic and normative. Evidence could probably be assembled to show that Greece, for 
instance, derives material benefits in its foreign relations - not merely in its invisible 
104 John Dubber, Andrea Rose (both at the British Council) - private communications. 
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exports - from the nimbus of cultural prestige cast around it by the Parthenon, the 
Republic, and the Bacchae. (Few people can think of Athens in quite the same way as 
they think of Skopje, Tirana, or even Bucharest.) To the extent that any other state 
succeeded in establishing its own artistic output as comparably significant, it too 
would come to enjoy some of the same advantages. 

Perhaps more achievably, a state may expect that the successful promulgation of its 
culture - and specifically of its art - in other countries will encourage those countries’ 
citizens to perceive it as more than a pure political abstraction. Whatever attitude one 
may adopt towards the government of the United States, the wide dissemination of its 
mass-cultural output renders it difficult for most people to think of the USA without 
also thinking of its actors, musicians, sporting figures, and television personalities. As 
a result, people’s view of the country is nuanced, textured, and personal - it is hard to 
remain indifferent to events in, say, New York, if one has grown up watching films 
and TV programmes set there and has thus come to feel that one knows the city and its 
people. This forms a stark contrast with attitudes towards a state whose cultural- 
diplomatic efforts are minimal or ineffective: say, the Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea. Outside the Korean peninsula itself and possibly Japan, even people who fancy 
themselves knowledgeable about international and artistic matters would be likely to 
struggle if they were asked to name any resident of Pyongyang who was not a member 
of the ruling family. We know something about the politics, possibly; but on 
everything else we are ignorant. And it is this kind of ignorance that states may hope 
to dispel through the active promotion of their culture and their art overseas. 

In this connection, it may be thought that Soviet policy-makers were somewhat naive 
in requiring the art they promoted to contain an explicitly pro-government political 
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message - or, at the very least, to refrain from expressing any explicitly oppositional 
sentiments. Even an artwork whose specific tendency was to be critical of the Soviet 
system would, in all likelihood, have buttressed that system rather than weakening it if 
it had ever become widely known and appreciated abroad. 

Finally, the promotion overseas of a state’s output in the field of the visual arts may 
come to exert an influence specifically on the visual culture of the host state: on 
painting and sculpture, of course, but also on graphic design, on fashion, on interior 
decoration, on the styling of commodities, on children’s cartoons, and in many other 
particular spheres. To a limited extent, indeed, this did happen with the Soviet Union 
in the case of the poster art of the 1920s and 1930s. Graphic and stylistic elements 
derived from that tradition have become part of the visual idiom in many countries of 
the world, and, while such elements are often employed jolcily or ironically, they do 
nonetheless defer to Soviet art as the originator and pioneer of a look that has been 
found to be striking and effective. If art originating in a given state succeeded in 
gaining a comparable recognition and influence across a wider spectrum of visual 
culture, the result would probably not be wholly without significance for that state’s 
general foreign relations. 
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